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As consultations continue late last night 



on Wednesday vote 


if ' By SARAH HON1G 

* Post Political Reporter 

- The “Who's a Jew" controversy is 
to be put to a preliminary vote on 
Wednesday in the Knesset after the 
religious parties last night rejected 
all of Prime Minister Shimon Peres’ 
compromise proposals as well as his 
appeal that he be given another 
four weeks to devise a solution 
acceptable to all sides. (Earlier 
story, page 3.1 

This emerged after a meeting be- 
tween religious MKs and Peres. 
Vice-Premier Yitzhak Shamir. 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal. 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu. 
, ■ Education Minister Yitzhak Navon 
-■ and Justice Minister Moshe Nissirn. 

Peres proposed the establishment 
of a committee which would come up 
with a solution in one month. MK 
Ayraham Shapira of Agudat Yisrael 
replied that the -religious parties 
would agree to give the committee a 
chance, but -only after Wednesday’s 
vote and not before the first legisla- 
tive step had been taken. 

Rafi Edri. Alignment Knesset 
Whip, tried to convince the religious 


MKs to agree to only have the matter 
debated on Wednesday, with the 
vote put off for at least* a month. 
This, too, was rejected, but con- 
sultations on this were continuing 
late last night. 

The religious parties now fear 
Peres will invite a no-confidence 
motion from his one-time Alignment 
partner Mapara on Wednesday to 
foil the religious motion. A no- 
confidence vote takes precedence 
over any other topic on the Knesset 
agenda. 

Another fear is that Peres will 
seek to reply to the Who’s a Jew 
amendment proposal himself on 
Wednesday. He could then ask for a 
few weeks postponement to prepare 
his case. . 

Sources in both Labour and the 
Likud expressed fear, yesterday for 
the coalition future should the reli- 
gious alliance's motion be defeated 
and trigger a partial walk-out. This 
would deprive the Likud of allies 
within the coalition, weaken its posi- 
tion in the government and result in 
the disintegration of the national 
unity government. 


Kessar’s proposal 
on subsidies ‘dead’ 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
. Jerusalem Post Reporter 
’ TEL AVIV. - The Histadrut’s prop- 
osal to detach the prices of certain 
subsidized items from the consumer 
price index was buried lust night 
when the Treasury issued a state- 
ment saying Finance Minister Yitz- 
hak Moda’i had rejected the prop- 
osal last Friday. 

• At the same time, senior Histad- 
cut officials conceded that the prop- 
osal would probably have run foul of 
the law. The only way to implement 
the proposal would be for the gov- 
ernment to have ii legislated in"rhe 


Knesset - and that was unlikely, the 
sources said. 

Responding to mounting confu- 
sion and criticism regarding the 
proposal, the Treasury said that the 
scheme had “not been accepted” by 
Moda’i when raised by Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar at 
a meeting of the package deal coor- 
dinating committee on Friday. 

“The finance minister reiterated 
that the government's policy was to 
preserve the stability of the capital 
market and its legal obligations re- 
garding financial assets,” the staie- 
(Cootinoed oo Page 2, Col. 6) 


Financiers are confused; 
stocks jump, bonds fall 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

The Histadrut proposal to remove 
price hikes on subsidized goods from 
the regular Consumer Price index 
(CPD yesterday threw the financial 
community into confusion. Shares 
soared, bonds slumped, statisticians 
simmered and economists floun- 
dered as u barrage of misleading and 
Misunderstood news media reports 
caused panic and bewilderment in 
almost equal measures. 

Both afternoon papers yesterday 
spoke approvingly of the enormous 
givings that the government would 
make on its redemption of index-link 
debt us a result of the lower CPI that 
would he achieved. 

The stttck markets reacted quite 
differently, however. Investors who 
read and understood the implication 
of the reports rushed to offload index- 
linked blinds, whose utility as a 
means of protecting against inflation 
would be impaired it the new prop- 
osals became reality. Shares took off 
since llieii relative attractiveness 
was enhanced. 

Professional economists, both in 
and out of the government, were left 
puzzled and confused by the reports 
ihev heard and read about this far- 


reaching economic reform, which 
was being slipped in almost through 
the back door. 

David Neumann, spokesman of 
the General Bureau of Statistics, 
which compiles the monthly CPI, 
told The Jerusalem Post that the idea 
of tampering with the CPI itself was 
impossible. 

"The Law of Statistics stipulates 
that only the chief government stat- 
istician, Prof. Moshe Sikron, can 
decide on the method of formulating 
the CPI, and -the approach is purely 
scientific - we measure the prices in 
the market and compile the index 
accordingly.” 

Neumann added, however, that 
having produced the CPI, the role of 
the CBS had ended. “Anyone can 
then use the figures that we produce 
to make any calculations they 
please. For instance, the current 
procedure for calculating the cost- 
of-living allowance is to pay SO per 
cent of the rise of the CPI. In the 
past, certain hems or components in 
the CPI were excluded from the 
reckoning of the cost-of-living allo- 
wance.” 

Neumann's analysis was later 
reiterated by Sikron himself on a 
radio news programme. 



Major General Antoine Lahad, commander of the South Lebanese 
Army, stands in front of a bronze statue of his predecessor, the late 
Major Sa'ad Haddad, who founded the militia that became the SLA. 
The statue, by Nahalal sculptor Mordechai Kafri, was unveiled in 
Marjayoun, Haddad’s home town, yesterday on the first anniversary 
of his death. Present were senior IDF officers who served with 
Haddad. (Ze'ev Ackerman) 


Druse militia 
trade fire with 
Lebanese army. 

BEIRUT (Reuter). - Druse militia 
and the Lebanese Army traded artil- 
lery fire in the mountains near Beirut 
yesterday as Prime Minister Rashid 
Karameh said the army would move 
north from Beirut towards Tripoli in 
a few days. 

Karameh said the army deploy- 
ment plan, delayed for six weeks by 
sectarian wrangling, had gone ahead 
as planned. 

Christian Phalangist radio said 
Druse forces just before midday 
yesterday starred shelling army posi- 
tions including the village of Suk 
al-Gharb, overlooking the presiden- 
tial.palace. » 

Druse radio said Druse-held re- 
sidential areas came under array 
artillery attacks, cutting off the 
Karameh Road leading to the 
Beirut-Damascus highway before 
fighting subsided late in the after- 
noon. 


Tripoli leader warns 
U.S. to be lift this week 

TRIPOLI (Reuter). - The head of 
one of the main Moslem fun- 
damentalist groups in North Leba- 
non said yesterday that the U.5. 
would be attacked on its own terri- 
tory in the next few days. 

Sheikh Saeed Shaaban. head of 
the Islamic Unification Movement 
(Tawheed) in Tripoli, told a rally of 
supporters without elaboration; 

“America will in the next few days 
witness operations against it in its 
oWb country and own land to avenge 
the people of (Israeli-occupied) 
South Lebanon and Palestine.” 

DEHA1SHE. - Security sources last 
night closed one of the entrances to 
the Dehaishe refugee camp on the 
Jerusalem-Hebron road. 


Avrushmi gets life term for murder 


Bv ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Yona Avrushmi was sent to jail for 
jilc yesterday by a three-man bench 
a't the Jerusalem District Court 
Which convicted him of the murder 
of Emil G run /wcis. and the attemp- 
ted murder of nine other people. 
Wearing a large, purple, knitted 
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kippa and with izirzit showing under 
a pale blue sweatshirt, Avrushmi, 
29. was convicted of throwing the 
hand grenade outside the Prime 
Ministers Office that on February 
10. I9S3 killed Peace Now activist 
Grunzweig. and wounded nine other 
demonstrators who had been calling 
for the resignation of then defence 
minister Ariel Sharon. The demon- 
stration came immediately in the 
wake of the Kahan Commission’s 
report on the events surrounding the 
massacre in the Sabra and Shatilla 
refugee camps in September 1982. 

In a minority dissenting judge- 
ment, Distict Court Judge Zvi Tal 
Slid he believed Avrushmi should be 
convicted of manslaughter. Tal criti- 
cized the investigative authorities, 
saying he believed Avrushmi’s asser- 
tions that he had been questioned for 
55 consecutive hours without sleep. 

But the two other judges - Eliahu 
Noam, president of the bench, and 
Ya' 3 cov Bazak. who is one of three 
judges hearing the case of the Jewish 
tenor organization - said they be- 
lieved Avrushmi knew full well what 
he was doing when be threw a hand 
grenade at the demonstrators. They 
said they did not believe his charges 
of physical coercion by the investiga- 
tors. 

Avrushmi's defence attorney, 
Yossi Amon. said that he would 
appeal against th® decision, and in- 
sisted that his client had never 
actually confessed. 


"He always referred to ‘die one 
who threw the grenade...”* said 
Arnon. 

All three judges described 
Avrushmi’s statements to the police 
and security forces as a confession. 
Judge Noam referred to Avrushmi’s 
desire for "a deal.” expressed during 
tape-recorded conversations with in- 

(C<mtnmedonPage3) 



UJS. agreeable 
to low-level talks 
with Soviets on ME 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - The U.S. has 
agreed to continue a low-level, tech- 
nical dialogue with the Soviet Union 
on the situation in the Middle East. 

. U.S. officials yesterday strongly 
insisted- however, that they have not 
dropped their opposition to an inter- 
national conference on the Arab- 
lsraeli conflict with the participation 
of the Soviet Union. 

An American official dented that 
the Reagan administration was about 
to permit the Soviets to return to the 
world of Arab-Israeli diplomacy in 
any significant manner. 

'“Israel need not worry about our 
stance." he said. 

What Secretary of State George 
Shultz told Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko in Geneva last 
week, officials said, was only that the 
two countries could continue to ex- 
change views on the Middle East. 


Cabinet seen backing 
Rabin’s pull-back plan 

Shamir comes out against 


Bv DAVID LANDAU 
and ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

A dear majority will shape up 
in the cabinet this afternoon 
favouring a phased Israel De- 
fence Forces withdrawal from 
south Lebanon without a time- 
table. but the final vote may not 
be taken tonight. 

Although the Alignment ministers 
are lining up to a man behind De- 
fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin's 
proposals, it will be the disunity in 
the ranks of the Likud ministers 
which will make cabinet approval 
certain. 

Minister without Portfolio Moshe 
Arens, who yesterday spoke sternly 
acainst the withdrawal idea, and 
Vice Premier and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, who will attack it 
sharply today, are offset by Deputy 
Premier and Housing Minister 
David Levy, who backs the with- 
drawal idea. 

Alignment ministers have been 
joined by Minister without Portfolio 
Ezer Weizman and Communications 
Minister Amnon Rubinstein of the 
small parties close to the Alignment. 
The NRP doyen. Religious Affairs 
Minister Yosef Burg, and Morasha's 


Minister without Portfolio Yosef 
Shapiro are closer to the Alignment 
than to Shamir and Arens, who urge 
taking no decision at all with regard 
to the IDF deployment. 

Rabin asked' for open-ended 
approval of a phased withdrawal 
bound by no time-tables. He said the 
IDF would take stock after each 
phase and decide on the next phase 
in the light of the last one. 

Sources close ro Shamir noted last 
night that he had consistently 
opposed an IDF withdrawal without 
security arrangements in place first. 

These sources dismissed earlier 
reports on Israel Radio, that the 
vice premier would abstain in the 
cabinet vote. They said there could 
be no abstention on this issue - 
ministers would either support or 
oppose the proposal submitted to 
the cabinet. 

In top Labour Party circles Sha- 
mir's hardening is seen as stemming, 
in part at least, from his situation 
within the Likud and especially with- 
in his own Herat Party. Shamir is 
regarded as a leader fighting to fend 
off challenges to his leadership, who 
cannot afford to be outflanked from 
the right by Industry and Trade 
Minister Ariel Sharon - especially 
since his dose ally. Arens, is also 


taking a hard line on the withdrawal 
issue. 

Ironically though. Levy, who last 
week proclaimed baldly that he 
would challenge Shamir for the 
Likud leadership before the next 
election, is apparently uninhibited 
by these party considerations - or 
else he calculates them differently. 
At any rate. Labour hopes of solid 
support from Levy (there have been 
a number of private discussions with 
him in recent days) Were fully bome 
out at cabinet yesterday, when he 
spoke firmly in favour of Rabin's 
proposal. 

Arens, who was the most forth- 
right opponent of the scheme, re- 
portedly terming it a dangerous 
“gamble.” indicated last night th3t 
he would not press for a postpone- 
ment of the cabinet vote pending the 
return of Ariel Sharon. 

Presumably Arens realizes that 
even with Sharon's support, the anti- 
withdrawal group is almost certain to 
lose. There is no substantive reason, 
therefore, for Shamir and Arens to 
build up Sharon as the champion of 
the hardliners. 

Interestingly. Shamir and Arens 
appear to have decided not to try and 
impose their views on their faction. 

( Continued on Back Page) 


Pull-back likely to start in two weeks 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Military Correspondent 
Israel's withdrawal from the 
northwest sector of southern Leba- 
non - if approved by the cabinet as 
expected - will begin within the next 
two weeks. The withdrawal will be to 
a new line between the Zaharani and 


Litani Rivers, running between 15 
and 21 kilometres north of the bor- 
der. 

Israel will be giving up control 
over 400,000 Shiites in this stage 
In the second stage, scheduled r„. 
spring. Israel will withdraw from the 
Beka'a Valley, including Jebel 


Barukh. 

By next autumn, the withdrawal 
should be complete, with only sever- 
‘ al hundred Israeli advisers - from the 
Israel Defence Forces - attached to 
Major General Antoine Lahad’s 
South Lebanon Army. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Gromyko: Accord on space arms vital 


LONDON (Reuter). - The Soviet 
Union yesterday made clear it w’ould 
not agree to limit nuclear arms if the 
U.S. blocked a ban on weapons in 
space, but Washington said this did 
not doom prospects for success in 
new superpower negotiations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, speaking on television in 
Moscow, also warned that if Nato 
continued deploying medium-range 
missiles in Europe. Begun in 19S3 to 
counter Soviet rackets, it would- 
jeopardize the new talks. 

Gromyko was giving details, in a 


100-minute television interview, of 
Moscow's position on arms talks 
following his two days of talks in 
Geneva last week with U.S. Secret- 
ary of State George Shultz. 

The two sides agreed in Geneva to 
embark on new three-part talks, ex- 
pected to begin in six to eight weeks, 
covering strategic and medium- 
range missiles and space weapons. 

“If no progress is made on ques- 
tions of space it would be super- 
fluous to talk about the possibility of 
reducing strategic armaments.” 
Gromyko said. 


. Commenting in Washington on 
Gromyko’s remarks, Shultz ruled 
out any delay in deploying U.S.-built 
cruise and ’ Pershing-2 missiles in 
Europe, saying that Gromyko 
“knows we intend to carry out our 
. decision on deployment.” 

But Shultz, speaking on televi- 
sion. said Gromyko's comments on 
space weapons “certainly don’t 
doom any chance (of successful 
talks). 

“I think the fact that there is a 
relationship among different types 
(Continued on Pace 2, Col. 6) 


An invitation to The Bank of Tomorrow 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK PROUDLY PRESENTS 
THE “NEW ERA” IN BANKING 





SELF SERVICE BANKING FROM 8AM TO 8PM 



The IDB Satellite 


B> the year 2.000. The IDB 
Satellite branches will no 
longer be novelties. Today, 
they're the only branches of 
their kind in Israel.. The few 
that exist in the entire world 
were only recently 
introduced by the most 
innovative barks m ibe 
world. 



T 


For the customer's 
benefit 

A new era in Israeli banking' 
was launched in October 
1 984, when Israel Discount 
Bank opened' special 
extended-hours self-service 
areas at 17 of its branches 
countrywide. There, using 
their magnetic cards-, the 
Bank's customers can now 
quickly and easily effect a 
wide variety of banking 
transactions, for which the 
service charges paid are 
reduced. 



Give it a try 

Visit an IDB Satellite branch 
at your personal convenience 
and discover the simplicity 
of self-service banking. The 
Satellites are open every day 
from Sunday through • 

■ Thursday, non-stop-from 
Ham to 8 pm ( Fridays: 8am 
' to lpnrK with trained . - 
personnel available for. . 
guidance and information. 


T 


The IDB SateUite-s 
facilities 

Our Satellite branches oiler 
the following self-service 
facilities and. systems: 


. “MasfcoV* Terminals; for 
receiving printed' account 
.suuemenis and executing 
transactions. 

“Caspownf* Automatic • 
Tellers; for cash withdrawals, 
short-term deposits 


“Tel thank”; a direct 
telephone line for. effecting 
banking operations and ' 
obtaining information. " 

“AJ-Tor" Receptacles: foe 
depositing cheques and for" 
transmitting instructions to 
the' Bank. 


Computer Terminal Monitors: 

tfc>pbytfT$ foreign, exchange 
rates and. srcuritics-pri&s- . • 
■Personal MaSBimscTor..'. 

. receipt of items- ’posiefT.to 
' you t»y the Bank. 



ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 
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at major 
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destinations 
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contact Swissair. 
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Tel Aviv. 4-1 Ben Yehoda St (03)2433 50 
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THE WEATHER 

Forecast: Partly cloudy. unseasonably warm. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 

The plenary session of the World 
Wizo Executive is to open today at 
Rebecca Sieff Wizo House, Tel 
Aviv, with the participation of the 
presidents of the Wizo Federations 
of Argentina. Australia. Austria, 
Belgium. Brazil. Canada. Denmark, 
Roland. France. Germany, Great 
Britain and Ireland. Greece. Hol- 
land. Italy. South Africa. Spain. 
Sweden. Switzerland, the U.S., 
Venezuela and Zimbabwe. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev. De- 
puty Foreign Minister Ronnie Milo 
and' Rabbi Mordechai Amon are to 
speak at 7.30 p.m. tomorrow at the 
“Newspaper for Newsmen** prog- 
ramme at Beit Agron in Jerusalem. 
The public is welcome. 


Itae-plantiag ceremony 
for WaflaibiMg — ' 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Three trees were 
planted in the Holocaust garden in 
London's Hyde Park yesterday to 
commemorate the 40th anniversary 
of the disappearance of the Swedish 
diplomat Raoul Wallenberg. In sub- 
zero temperatures. Chief Rabbi Sir 
Immanuel Jakobowics and the presi- 
dent of the board of deputies. Gre- 
vilie Janner MP, were joined by the 
Swedish ambassador to Britain for 
the brief ceremony. 

Wallenberg was posted to 
Budapest towards the end of World 
War II to help Jews escape from 
Hungary after Nazis occupied that 
country in 1944. He managed at 
great personal risk to save, over 
100,000 Jews but was arrested by 
Soviet troops in Budapest in January 
1945. 

Autopsy for goalie 
who died in game 

KIRYAT GAT (Itim). - A magis- 
trate’s court judge here yesterday 
ordered an autopsy on soccer player 
Amir Mashraky who died Saturday 
while playing as goalie for the Bnei 
Lachish team at Nehora. near Lach- 
ish. 

Mashraky. 17lc of Zohar. near 
Lachish. died after being hit in the 
stomach by the ball in a penalty kick. 
The oldest son amongst seven chil- 
dren. he was recently running his 
father’s farm so his father could 
work outside the village, as well as 
studying mechanics in Ashkeion. He 
was about to join the Armoured 
Corps. 

A friend attempted to resuscitate 
him and took him to a doctor, where 
he was pronounced dead. 

McEnroe is master 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - John 
McEnroe of the U.S. yesterday beat 
Ivan Lendl of Czechoslovakia 7-5 6-fl 
6-4 in the' final of the Grand Prix 
Masters tennis championship to take 
the title for the second year in a row’. 

It was McEnroe’s ihnd triumph in 
the event. 
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Israel denies arming 
rebels in Nicaragua 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. - The New York 
Tunes yesterday reported that Israel 
bad stepped up its military assistance 
to Nicaraguan rebels. 

But the Israeli Embassy in 
Washington immediately denied the 
report. 

Victor Harel. the embassy spokes- 
man. said there had been no change 
in Israeli policy. He restated the 
long-standing Israeli position that 
Israel was not supplying aid to the 
’’contras” opposed to the Nicara- 
guan regime. 

In the past, other Israeli officials 
have conceded that Israel may have 
supplied some weapons to Honduras 
which subsequently found their way 
to the “contras." 

In reporting that Honduras and El 
Salvador have replaced the U.S. as 
key sources of aid to the rebels. The 
New York Times quoted administra- 
tion officials and members of Con- 
gress as adding that “Israel has also 
increased its aid to the rebels, pro- 


viding more weapons and advice. " 

The newspaper raised the possibil- 
ity that the three countries might be 
diverting U.S. aid to the "contras." 

Secretary of State George Shultz, 
interviewed yesterday on NBC’s 
Meet the Press, denied that any U.S. 
aid was being diverted. That would 
be a violation of American law. 

Earlier. Democratic Representa- 
tive Joseph Addabboo of New York 
had said: “I am concerned that coun- 
tries receiving U.S. foreign assist- 
ance aid may be utilizing a portion of 
such aid to assist the ‘contras' and. 
in so doing, effect a rather devious 
contravention of the law. 

* According to the Times. Israel 
started aiding the rebels in 1983 and 
“has continued to provide them with 
Soviet arms captured in Lebanon." 
Administration officials were 
quoted as saying: “Israeli shipments 
of rifles, grenades and ammunition 
to the rebels had picked up since last 
summer when United States aid be- 
gan to run out.” - 


Peres: Cut civil service pay 
to push workers to production 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Prime Minister Shimon Petes last 
night called for civil service wage 
cuts as part of an effort to force civil 
servants into the productive sectors 
of the economy. 

Speaking to a convention of the 
Israel Advertisers Association. 
Peres emphasized that cuts in civil 
service wages were preferable to 
firings. He indicated he would seek a 
cut in the work week by noting that it 
was *’a Jew, Leon Blum" who 
brought a five-day work week to 
France. 

' The prime minister said he would 
meet Finance Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'i today to discuss the legisla- 
tion needed to implement $500 mil- 
lion of the $1 billion budget cut 
agreed on during his government's 
first month. 

Economic legislation on the agen- 
da includes laws aimed at raising 
revenues through levies on cars, 
planes and ships, as well as other 
taxes. Possibly more significant, the 
Economic Stabilization Law, which 
was originally to have been passed at 
the start of the package deal, is still 
pending in the Knesset. The law is 
necessary to make legal retroactively 


the various controls the government 
imposed as part of the accord. 

Peres said last night that “three 
main challenges'* lie ahead in the 
effort to revitalize the economy. 

Reiterating his call for a year-long 
economic package deal, he first 
emphasized his belief that “consen- 
sus rather than coercion" is the way 
to achieve progress in shaping a. 
package deal. 

Second, he said, "all the keys of 
the piano have to be played." ex- 
plaining that “the governments of 
the past played one key. concen- 
trated on inflation alone, for exam- 
ple. neglecting other matters." 

Indicating that he is still seeking a 
full-scale economic policy, the prime 
minister said “it's not difficult for me 
to make hard decisions. The prob- 
lem is to make the right decision." 

Saying that the last three months 
of price freezes had lowered infla- 
tion “to 100 to 150 per cent’ a year.” 
Peres said that the third challenge is 
to maintain the public's confidence 
in the package deal. 

“The public is the real hero of the 
package deal," Peres said noting 
that the “ministers were critical and 
the press scoffed, saying it couldn't 
work. The public made it work." 


PULL-BACK 


(Continued from Page One) 

The SLA, which will continue to 
be funded and trained by Israel, will 
.assume all day-to-day policing duties 
in-an ares 1 roughly the same as that 
held by the late Major Sa’ad Had- 
dad, but including Tyre on the 
Mediterranean coast and the Naba- 
tiya plain in the central sector, both 
former PLO strongholds. 

Israel will request that Unifil be 
expanded from its current comple- 
ment of 6.100 to 10.000 and that, 
together with predominantly Shi’ite 
brigades of the Lebanese Army, it 
keep the peace between the Druse, 
Shi’ite and Palestinian communities 
in the areas that Israel will vacate. 

During the nine months that the 


three-stage withdrawal is expected 
to take, Israel will simultaneously 
pursue a diplomatic process to try to 
bring about either covert or open 
understandings With The’ , Lebafl4£e 
and Syrians to maintain stability in 
Lebanon. 

The first stage should be carried 
out quickly. The IDF will probably 
blow up all defences that are not 
easily transportable - including the 
nine fortifications built in late 1983, 
when Israel withdrew from the 
Shouf mountains to the current line 
on the Awali river. Israel will also 
dismantle the crossing points it built 
at the Awali bridge, though in the 
first stage the crossing point at Batr 
e-Shouf will not be affected. 


Anti-Israel forces organizing in Sidon 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA- - Considerable num- 
bers of Amal Shi’ite militiamen. 
Communists and Palestinian terror- 
ists have been organizing in Sidon 
recently, security sources have told 
The Jerusalem Post. Sidon. located 
within Israeli-controlled territory in 


South Lebanon, is mainly under the 
supervision of the South Lebanese 
Army. 

The security sources said Sidon is 
again becoming a centre from which 
attacks against the Israel Defence 
Forces and the SLA are perpetrated 
throughout South Lebanon. 


Double (rouble far Maccabi Tel Aviv 


By DON GOULD 
Post Basketball Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Maccabi Tel Aviv 
sustained a double blow to their 
European Cup hopes last night when 
they took a 96-80 (56-46) hammering 
at the hands of Hapoel Tel Aviv in 
their National League basketball 
derby at Yad Eli yah u here. 

Maccabi are also in danger of 
being without their star player Kevin 
Magee for this week’s two critical 
games against CSKA Moscow in 
Belgium. 

Towards tfie end of the first half. 
Magee came down hard from a jump 
ball and seemed toliave sprained his 


right ankle. He was rushed to hosp- 
tial for an X-ray. Maccabi captain 
Lou Silver also suffered back trouble 
and.had to be replaced m the second 
half. 

Maccabi were all at sea in face of 
their own ineptitude and an unstopp- 
able effort by Hapoel’s Mike Largee 
(26 pt.) and Lavon Mercer (25 pt.). 
From 23-23 midway through the first 
half Hapoel raced ahead with 16 
unanswered points. Largee giving 
what amounted to a basketball cli- 
nic. 

Hapoel never looked back as they 
pushed ahead for the victory they 
had long sought over their city rivals. 



Israeli and Egyptian soldiers chat yfesterday at Taba. ( Andre Brumian) 

Mubarak, recalling 1956, asks: 
Why not return Taba again? 5 


CAIRO (AP). - President Hosni 
Mubarak yesterday reiterated 
Egypt's claim to Taba. shortly be- 
fore interim negotiations with Israel 
over the disputed border area were 
tentatively scheduled to begin. 

Following a reception of a football 
team at Cairo's Kubbah presidential 
palace. Mubarak was asked by a 
reporter why Egypt had agreed to 
resume Taba negotiations if its 
stated position wasnot to comprom- 
ise on sovereignty over the area. 

“What is there to give. Taba is our 
territory." the president said. 

Recalling Israel’s return of Taba 


to Egypt following its initial occupa- 
tion in 1956. Mubarak said: “Why 
not return it again.” 

Taba. a one square kilometre strip 
of beach on the Israeli- Egyptian bor- 
der is claimed by both countries. 
Israel did not return it when it com- 
pleted withdrawal from Sinai in 
April 19S2 under the terms of the 
peace treaty’ with Egypt. 

A spokesman for Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres said in an 
interview on Friday that the two 
countries were exploring the possi- 
bility of January 20 as an opening 
date for resumption of the talks, 
stalled since March I9S3. 


Two Beduin found guilty 
of seizing and raping three 


Hospitals 5 emergency plan 
delayed by Gur, Moda’i talks 


By D’VORA BEN SHAUL 

Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

Emergency .plans for the country’s 
hospitals that were to have been 
implemented rhis morning have 
been postponed until after a meeting 
scheduled for 9 a.m. today between 
Health Minister Mordechai Gur and 
Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. 

Emergency orders issued yester- 
day by Gur called on all Kupat 
Holim Klalit. government and 
Hadassah hospitals to cancel im- 
mediately all elective surgery, admit 
no patients except genuine emergen- 
cies. discharge all patients whose 
condition would not suffer, and 
place the hospitals on an emergency 
footing at once to conserve dwindling 
supplies. 

Gur’s emergency plans, however, 
did not include provisions to aid the 
patients in the country's geriatric 
and psychiatric hospitals, who can- 
not be sent home and who lack 
sufficient heat, food and clothing as 
well as medical services. 

Gur told the cabinet at yesterday's 
meeting that supplies at a number of 


the country’s hospitals are already 
“past the danger line." with some, 
hospitals out of oxygen, infusion 4 
and vital drugs, and many oil* pf 
fuel. ! 

In the last 10 days the hospitals 
have slowly seen their supplies dis- 
appear. their coffers empty and (Heir 
credit cut off by suppliers to w’ho'm 
they owe at least IS4 billion. '‘GUr 
said the hospitals have managed to 
stay open for the past week only by 
pooling their dwindling resources.’ 

Gur told the cabinet that no meet- 
ing had been held in the past we£k 
between the Health Ministry and thc 
Treasury, because Moda’i had’V*- 
fused to* have a meeting at any level 
higher than the directors-general. 
The cabinet immediately asked 
Moda'i to meet with Gur as soon as 
possible, and this morning's meeting 
was arranged. 

This afternoon directors of all jhe 
country's hospitals are to meet .with 
Gur- at Sheba Hospital to disscitss 
implementation of the emergency 
orders should it become necessary. 


Conservative MPs: Peres, 
Shamir to visit London 


f : 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - Two Beduin. 
one from the Abu Regeib tribe and 
one from Tel Sheba, yesterday were 
convicted by the district court here 
of abduction and rape in what the 
court described as “aggravated cir- 
cumstances that left no doubt as to 
their guilt.” 

Sentence on Sa'ad Abu Solob. 30. 
and Udeh Ibn Hamdat. 24. will be 
made in March. The two will remain 
in custody. 

The court was told that on Octo- 
ber 10. 1982. two young women tried 
to hitch a ride home at the Na’an 
junction because no public transport 
was available to their village. An 
army truck stopped and the two got 
into the back. Shortly afterwards, 
the truck swung off the road, and 
two men jumped from the driver’s 
cabin, seized the women and raped 
them. 

In another instance, a woman was 
‘driving along the Ashdod port road 
bn the* evening df‘ April 7*. 1983 when 


a white car blocked her path. She 
was forced out of her car by a man 
who got out of the white car and 
then, at knifepoint, and helped by 
his male passenger, he dragged her 
into his own car. The two men drove 
her to a dark spot where they raped 
her. 

A special police, unit set ap to 
investigate rapes in the central dis- 
trict. arrested Ibn Hamdat on April 
16. 1983. During his interrogation, 
the police were put onto the tracks of 
Abu Solob. who was arrested on July 
23. 1983. by members of the Israel 
Defence Forces in the Nitzana area 
of the Negev. 

The three-man bench noted that 
each of the accused bad incriminated 
the other and himself in statements 
to the police. 

The judges also noted that Ibn 
Hafndar had bpeir-ideprifiecMjy one 
of the womeh from a r photograph." 
Sfljob had been ppsjfiv^y.ifl^npfied 
by the third woman! ' 


Rumania and back for nowt 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Aviation Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - An Israeli delegation 
which had gone to Rumania to settle 
a dispute which led to the cessation 
of El AI flights there, waited in vain 
for meetings with officials and re- 
turned home empty-handed. 

El Al passengers to and from 
Bucharest will continue to be routed 
through Vienna, making their way 
on Austrian Airlines DC-9s. 

E! Al had suspended its flights to 


Rumania on December 24 after the 
Bucharest authorities revoked tech- 
nical arrangements the carrier consi- 
dered essential. 

A source in Jerusalem said that 
Israel's ambassador in -Bucharest, 
Zvi Brash, is trying to find out what 
had gone wrong. 

Israel, the source added, would 
like to send the delegation to Ruma- 
nia again, preferably before Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres goes there 
next month. 


B-G University staff 
disrupts senate meet 

BEERSHEBA ‘Itim). - Hundreds 
of administrative workers at the Ben 
Gurion University of the Negev 
yesterday broke into a meeting of 
the university's senate, the supreme 
academic forum of the institution, to 
protest against projected cuts in the 
administrative and technical staff. 

The senate meeting was halted, 
but it reconvened in another room 
shortly afterwards. 


Contractors fined 

HAIFA (Itim). - Two Haifa con- 
tractors and their companies yester- 
day were fined a total of IS35 million 
by the district court for keeping false 
books and concealing income of 
IS1.7m. from the sale of flats durine 
1981 to 19S3. 

The two men are David Avraham 
and Ze'ev Still, who was also given a 
six-month jail sentence suspended 
fortwovears. 


Ashkeion dty workers 
take pay cat over layoff 

ASHKELON (Itim). - Ashkeion 
municipal workers have agreed to 
take a pay cut in order to prevent the 
dismissal of SO city employees. 

According to an agreement signed 
over the weekend by the municipal- 
ity and the municipal works commit- 
tee. the lowest-paid workers will lose 
3 per cent of their salaries for six 
months, high officials 6 per cent and 
other employees 4 per cent. Elected 
officials will take a 10 per cent slash 
for the six-month period. 

Under the agreement, work hours 
will be reduced. and the municipality 
will ‘not hire new workers for the 
next half vear. 


PICCADILLY. - Piccadilly Circus, 
in the heart of the West End enter- 
tainment district, was sealed off last 
night because of a major gas leak. 


1 Ethiopian in 10 quits training, calling allowances too small 


By I LAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
About 50 Ethiopian immigrant 
fathers have dropped out of voca- 
tional training courses to take menial 
jobs in recent years, because they 
found the subsistence allowance 
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given them by the Jewish Agency 
insufficient. This represents about 
10 per cent of the olim in such 
programmes. Another 5 per cent 
drop out for other reasons, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labour and 
Serial Affairs. 

The dropout rate for Ethiopian 
immigrants is “about the same as the 
rate for veteran Israelis in the prog- 
rammes,” according to the deputy- 
director of the ministry's vocational 
Raining division. Ya’acov Hecht. He 
said “about two or three" of the new 
olim in each course leave to take jobs 
that pay 30-40 per cent more than 
their monthly Jewish Aeencv allot- 
ment of IS1 13.000. 

“This is truly unfortunate.” said 
Hecht, “because after completing 
the course, they could easily make 
150-200 per cent more as skilled 
workers.” 

Ministry workers have tried with 
little success to dissuade the Ethio- 
pians from quitting, he said. The 
Ethiopians begin the 10-month-long 
courses after being in the country, 
from 10 to 12 months and learning 
Hebrew. 


The Jewish Agency allotment, 
which is approximately equal to the 
national minimum wage, is supposed 
to be sufficient for most expenses, 
including food. Absorption centre 
housing and medical caie are free. 

The allotment is adequate for 
most Ethiopian olim families since 
the average family has two children, 
according to the Absorption Minis- 
try. But the Jew ish Agency is review - 
ing the sum allotted to larger families 
in an effort to help fathers complete 
their vocational training. 

Hecht said other Ethiopians who 
leave the courses do so for the same 
personal reasons as veteran Israelis, 
including dissatisfaction with the 


particular course or family reasons. 
“For some unexplained reason, 
more Ethiopians drop out of welding 
courses than other programmes.” he 
said. “But their overall performance 
in the courses is excellent and they 
go on to become good workers in 
industry.” 

On the other side of the Ethiopian 
employment situation, it was 
learned that the surge in aliva has 
helped lower the country's unem- 
ployment rate. About 600 Jobs have 
been created in official bodies hand- 
ling their absorption, including some 
100 veteran Ethiopian olim trans- 
lators and several hundred family 
helpers. 


With great sorrow we announce the passing of 

MORRIS KRASOW r'T 

formerly of San Francisco, on January 12, 1 985. 

Deeply mourned by his wife, Bertha and children; Rlmon family, 
Givat Brenner, Krasaw family, U.S. A 


By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVTV. —Relations are becom- 
ing increasingly warm between 
Israel and Britain under Margaret 
Thatcher's government, with visits 
to London slated by Prime Minister 
Shimon .Peres and Vice-Premier and 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak . Shamir. 
This was learned from the eight-man 
mission of the Conservative Friends 
of Israel due to flv home today after 
a week-long visit. 

The delegation also hinted at the 
prospects of Britain ' lifting its 
boycott on aims sales to Israel. 

Asked about the likelihood of a 
visit here by Thatcher, delegation 
head Ivan Lawrence MP (Burton) 
said that once Peres comes to Lon- 
don. “it would be difficult for Mrs. 
Thatcher to turn down his invitation 
to visit Israel.” 

The Tory MPs were less forthcom- 
ing on the chances for Queen Eli- 
zabeth accepting the. invitations 
from President Chaim Herzog and 
Peres. However, once Thatcher 
came here, the prospects of a royal 


■visit would be sure to improve, Wey 
said. "■ ■ 

Illustrating British friendship for 
Israel. Sir Fergus Montgomery -MP 
(Altringhaml noted that Thatcher 
was the only west European leader 
who has never met PLO leader Yas- 
ser Arafat. CFI national director 
Michael Hdler related that Thatcher 

who remains a member of- the 
organization - had written to inform 
them that Arafat would nor be 
admitted to Britain. 

Peter Bruin vale MP (Leicester) 
and Andrew Mackay MP (Berksfyre 
East) said the glowing press cover- 
age in Britain on Operation Moses 
reflected the depth of pro-Israeli 
sentiment in Britain, notwithstand- 
ing millions of pounds spent by, the 
pro-Arab propaganda lobby. ' 

Stefan Terieski MP (Cardiff West'/’ 
said the best way of explaining 
Israel's case was to bring more par- 
liamentarians to see things for them- 
selves, especially how religious free- 
dom was zealously safeguarded Hn 
Jerusalem. 


KESSAR3 

(Continued from Page One) “The matter is still being looked 

merit said. - mto," the official said. “If the resurf 

kessar proposed last week that ^ ^nomy remains linked to.tjie 

index, ihes -wo fejweo?tf»gied 

m^PQEnpeusarioaftir;fij^ jnirii'rises.- s. 
resulting from subsidy cuts. In re- Histadrut officials appeared last 
turn*- the .“price hfortaSes^beldiBOt ^gbi to brtStifiyscfaWdf flife scope 


be reflected in the consumer price 
index - and thus not in the cost-of- 
living increment paid to workers. 

Addressing the Histadrut central 
committee in Beersheba yesterday, 
Kessar explained that a “separate 
index" would be calculated, which 
excluded the prices of the subsidized 
items. 

Elaborating on the proposal last 
night, a senior Histadrut official told 
The Jerusalem Post that the inten- 
tion was that all prices linkeid to the 
OPI - such as savings, mortgages 
and bonds -would be linked to the 
“lower index," and not to the official 
index released monthly by the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics. 

However, the official conceded 
that linkage to the CPI was en- 
shrined in the law and could not be 
altered by an agreement between the 
government, the Histadrut and the 
manufacturers. 


GROMYKO 

(Continued from Page One) 


of arms is something we believe, and 
the Soviet Uqicm does too," Shultz 
said. 

U.S. agreement to discuss space 
weapons had been widely seen as a 
concession so that Moscow would 
return to nuclear talks. 

Gromyko told Soviet television 
viewers that the new three-part talks 
were dosely interlinked. 


If a space arms ban was agreed 
. then “The Soviet Union is not qnJy 
prepared to consider the problem of 
strategic weapons but would be 
ready drastically to cut them back/' 
he said. ’ 

On the medium-range arms sec- 
tion of the three-tier talks, Gromyko 
said, continued deployment of U.S. 
weapons would ‘’make the situation 
more complicated, much more com- 
plicated.” r u 


Bank Leumi asks rabbis forcomproinise on hotel 

Yosef and Rabbi Eliezer Schacfr -of 
Agudat Yisrael's rabbinical council, 
among others. The rabbis on Friday 
let it, be known the exhortation 
would be publicized if the bank ^pes 
not stop construction on the site . 

The volume of Bank Leumi 
accounts held by Orthodox indi- 
viduals and organizations is.esfi- 
raated at billions of dollars. *' Tj 
Bank representatives at the mix- 
ing declared their willingness to-jjut 
according to chief rabbinate rulings 
on the matter, and the rabbis agnSeti 
to convene a committee they (J&d 
appointed to deal with it. '•* 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Bank Leumi representatives on 
Friday requested that the chief rab- 
binate appoint an overseer at the 
construction site of the Ganei Hamat 
Hotel in Tiberias, which the Ortho- 
dox claim is located partly over Jew-, 
isb graves. The planned hotel is 
financed by Bank Leumi and the 
Africa-Israel Company. 

Bank representatives met with 
Chief Rabbis Avraham Shapiro and 
Mordechai Eliyahu in response to an 
exhortation to the Orthodox public 
to ban Bank Leumi. It was signed by ' 
former Sephardi chief rabbi Ovadia 


On the thirtieth day after the passing of 
. . our beloved • 

RUTH FRENKEL 


) 




there will be a memorial service and tombstone 
unveiling on Tuesday, January 15, 1985 
at 12.30 p.m. at the Hof Hacarmei 
. (Old) Cemetery; Haifa. . 

We shall meet at the main entrance; 

Our deepest thanks to ad) who offered conddences . 
in writing and verbally. 

David Frenkel 

Debora and UriMJlman V v? 

Ira and Keren, Rachel and Shimon * 
Laious h . ' . . .$* 

. Gavriel, Max andAyelet Frenkel > 
Barack Frenkel ' 


and meaning of the proposal. Some 
refused to answer questions on the 
issue, and others insisted that it wa&J 
still open for discussion. • ' 

The intention of the proposal/was 
to allow the government to cut sub- 
sidies and compensate wage earners, 
while not fuelling inflation. Tbeftis- 
tadrut announced that the proposal 
had been well-received by the manu- 
facturers and the government.'but 
mounting criticism about its wide- 
ranging implications for the capital 
market promptedlast night’s official 
rejection by the Treasury . 

Kessar told the central committee 
yesterday that Histadrut economists 
had calculated that every 10 per cent 
cut in subsidies would mean ari in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent in the C&.. 
Acceptance of the proposal woijjd 
save the government “hundred^ of 
millions of dollars,’' he said. 
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Belig* ?os parties may push Law of Return vote on Wednesday 

No compromise on Who’s a Jew’ 


v . . By SARAH HONIG 
* • * ■' Political Reporter 
■ TEL AVIV . - The Religious parties 1 
Knesset alliance will insist on 
. ajnending the Law of Return so that 
. only conversions according to 
- Halacha are recognized in defining 
, wlw is a Jew. Any compromise that 
, is- less than this would be “nothing 
more than a trick," a senior Agudat 
Yisrwl source told The Jerusalem 
Ppsi yesterday. 

.. According to Aguda arithmetic, it 
mzjy be worth the religious parties' 
, tyhiJe to try to push through the 
^jmendmem on Wednesday even 
iyijhout the rest of the coalition's 
prior approval. If no compromise is 
; found, the religious parties may seek 
1 rc : pu5h the two large parties into a 
, political corner, where each would 
be afraid to antagonize the religious 
parties and thus alienate possible 
future coalition partners. 

• The-source explained that “if the 
' Likud and Labour parties do not 
resort to parliamentary treachery,” 
the religious parties would have the 
necessary Knesset majority to pass 
the amendment for which they have 
been fighting for 15 years. 

“Any party which trips us up in 
this will have to realize that we will 
, not forget its betrayal aDd that it will 
not be able to count on any religious 
partner in a future coalition,” the 
Aguda sources warned. 

, The sources reckon that the reli- 
-.gious parties could have as many as 
65 Knesset votes this week, “though 
possibly we mav not get more than 
wf»L." 

■ The calculation takes into account 
.$& .of the 41 Likud MKs. Sarah 
.Doron. Dan Tichon and Ariel Wein- 
stein - all Liberals - are seen as lost 
cases from the religious point of 
view. It will also be necessary to get 
the rest of the Likud MKs to the 


Knesset, which should involve, for 
example, bringing Ariel Sharon 
home from New York where he is 
attending court hearings of his libel 
suit against Time magazine. 

The religious parties could seek 
Likud pressure to keep the three 
rebellious liberals out of the plenum 
at the time of the vote. 

Lack of unity among the Likud 
might be compensated for by lack of 
party discipline in the Alignment. 
MK Menahem Hacohen. die rabbi 
of the Moshav Movement, has the 
right to vote according to his consci- 
ence. But it is not clear whether the 
Alignment will allow MK Aharon 
Nahmias. who has come out in 
favour of the religious amendment, 
to do likewise. 

Yahad's Binvamin Ben-Eliezer 
has expressed support for the 
amendment, and the religious par- 
ties also have hopes of Ezer Weiz- 
man, who supported the amendment 
in the early 1970s. 

All Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres’s efforts to patch up relations 
with the religious parties and appeal 
to traditional voters will prove point- 
less if be prevents such Alignment 
members from voting for the amend- 
ment. the religious parties ' have 
wamed./Tbe United Kibbutz Move- 
ment and other Labour groups have 
urged. Peres to impose strict party 
discipline if the amendment is voted 
on this week. 

The religious parties are also 
counting on Tehiya's full support, to 
give them another five votes. But 
while Tehiya's platform supported 
the amendment, the party had 
problems with former chief of 
general staff Rafael Eitan who 
makes no secret of his opposition to 
it. But he may be persuaded to toe 
the line, since the party received 
considerable support from religious 


voters. 

Other support is secure: the 
National Religious Pam' has four 
votes, four come from Shas. two 
from Morasha. two from Aguda and 
one from Tami. 

Energy Minister Moshe Shab- 
al's return to Israel prior to last 
night's meeting with the religious 
parties may in itself provide 
cause for another crisis. Shahal 
interrupted his Latin American 
trip to go over five compromise 
proposals to be presented to the 
religious parties. But in his hur- 
ried return, say the religious 
MKs, he may have desecrated 
the Sabbath. If relations between 
the .coalition and the religious 
parties deteriorate further."^! 
may serve as a pretext for a 
no-confidence motion by at least 
some of the religious parties. 

The parties in the religious 
alliance are now clearly competing 
to impress their voters with militan- 
cy. Bur rheNRP still appear rhe most 
moderate, with their MKs indicating 
that the party is willing to consider 
some of the compromises suggested 
by Peres and will not seek to foment 
a crisis over the issue. 

Aguda. Shas and Morasha take a 
harder line and rejected Peres's five 
compromise proposals 'even prior to 
the meeting. The proposals were 
drawn up by teams of lawyers and 
from what had leaked out about 
their contents, the three parties con- 
cluded that they were unacceptable. 

One proposal seeks to establish 
the rabbinate as the body qualified 
to approve or reject any conversion 
made abroad. Others seek by va- 
rious legal technicalities to avoid the 
words “according to Halacha”. But 
this phrase, which Peres seeks to 
avoid, is precisely what the religious 
alliance insists on. 


Hadassah opposes change in ‘Who’s a Jew’ 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Hadassah. rhe Women's Zionist 
Organization of America, and the 
head of Youth Aliya yesterday ex- 
pressed strong opposition to any 
change in the Law of Return. 

A resolution to this effect was 
passed by Hadassah, during its mid- 
winter conference in Jerusalem. 
President Ruth Popkin handed the 
resolution to Prime Minister Shimon 
-Peres yesterday in his office. 

The Hadassah resolution warns 
that “any action to amend the Law of 
Return threatens and endangers the 


unity of the Jewish people.” The 
organization, which has 37,000 
members, urges the Knesset to “re- 
move this divisive” issue from its 
agenda. Any change in the law. it 
continued, would jeopardize the re- 
lationship between Israeli and Di- 
aspora Jewry. This is the first public 
statement by Hadassah on the con- 
troversial issue. 

Meanwhile, lecturing to students 
at Tel Aviv University yesterday, 
youth Aliya chairman Uri Gordon 
said that the Labour Party must not 
submit to “religious extortion” by 


aiding in the passage of the amend- 
ment. He said he could not under- 
stand why the issue was being raised 
now when the broad-based govern- 
ment was not dependent on the 
religious parties. 

Wizo Israel yesterday sent a tele- 
gram to Peres and other ministers 
objecting to the proposed expansion 
of the rabbinical courts' authority. 
Ruth Tekoah, president of Wizo 
Israel, said that giving more power 
to the religious courts would harm 
the status of women and undermine 
women's equality before the law. 


Teachere union agrees to delay pay benefits 


BvD’VORA BENSHAUL 
and LEA LEV AM 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
The Histadrut Teachers Union 
• yesterday agreed to postpone for 
one year The salary increases 
accruing to teachers under the 
Etzioni agreement, in order to safe- 
guard teachers jobs. Yitzhak Weli- 
btr. secretary -general of the union. 
>aid the teachers feel it is their duty 
‘-5 educators to set an example, and 
that if other unions would give some- 
thing to protect jobs, everyone 
would benefit. 

' The teachers concession will mean 
that educational services will not be. 


"otE backhand children wtt ndt suffer} 
he said. 

The move, expected to save about 
S54 million, involves pay for 21,000 
teaching hours which was to be given 
to teachers for taking on extra duties 
at school, such as coordinating the 
teaching of a particular subject. The 
teachers perform such duties any- 
way. but the extra pay was agreed 
upon by the teachers’ unions and the 
government when they decided to 
implement over a period of several 
years, the Etzioni Commission re- 
commendations on improving 
teachers status. 

But the Secondary School 


IBA considering candidates 
tor Israel Television head 


- * By GREER FAY C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Israel Broadcasting Author- 
ity recently put out public lenders for 
•ifie position of director of Israel 
Television. This is the first time 
candidates who are not already IBA 
employees will be considered. Ap- 
plications close on Thursday. 

- Tuvya Sa’ar. who has been direc- 
tor since February I9S2. will com- 
plete his term next month, and is not 
scckm;’ a second term. 

speculation on Sa'ar's successor 
h.i* centred on Second Look anchor- 
and Mnba : news reader Haim 
Yavin: Dan Shilon. a former IBA 
senior staffer whose television pro- 
duction company was responsible 
frr the Labour Party footage during 
the Knesset election campaign: and 
Yossi Tzcmaeh, who has directed all 
the major productions of Israel TV’ 


including election coverages- 

A fourth contender, who entered 
the race this week, is Moshe Amirav, 
head of the Road Safety Authority. 
Amirav is a former IBA spokesman. 

Yavin is the personal choice of 
IBA Director-General Uri Porat 
and is also considered a favourite 
among colleagaes at Television 
House. However, polarization be- 
tween Porar and the IBA manage- 
ment committee, which together 
with representatives of the Israel 
Journalists Association decides on 
who gets the job. may harm Yavin's 
chances. 

Shilon is said to be favoured by 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. Since 
the appointment is based on political 
as well as professional considera- 
tions. Yavin and Shilon both may be 
ruled out by Likud representatives 
on the management committee. 
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INVITATION 

To Olim in the Jerusalem Area 

to an evening devoted to the subject of 

"The Private Apartment Marketand 
Availability of Mortgages.” 

sponsored jointly by 

Bank Tefahot Ltd. 

and 

Anglo-Saxon Real Estate Agency Ltd. 

at 

“Moadon Haoleh,” 9 Alkalai Street 
on Monday, January 14 at 8:00 p.m. 

— All nlim are welcome? 


fh ANGLO-SAXON 

REAL ESTATE AGENCY LTD. 

? HASOScX- ST. JtRUSAUiM 
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•TEFAHOT’ ISRAEL 
MORTGAGE BANK LTD 
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: TeathEis Association 1 fr as until now 
opposed the idea of postponing the 
Etzioni hours. The Association will 
discuss the matter today, and Well- 
ber thinks it will follow the lead of 
the Histadrut Teachers. 

Asked if he is not concerned that 
the hours will still not be available 
when the year of grace is over. 
Wellber said the year will provide 
time for further decisions and that he 
is sure a government led by the 
Labour Party will not renege on 
agreements with workers. 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon yesterday said that thousands 
of pupils in towns and in city neigh- 
bourhoods may have to study in two 
shifts next year if the Treasury does 
not provide the approved funds for 
the construction of additional class- 
rooms. Navon yesterday asked for 
an emergency meeting of the special 
ministerial committee after the 
Treasury again refused to release the 
funds approved by the Ministerial 
Economic Committee. 

Navon said 450 additional class- 
rooms. at a cost of approximately 
S30 million, must be built before 
September, and that unless they are 
constructed some 50.000 pupils will 
study under a two-shift system. 

An Education Ministry official 
told The Jerusalem Post that the 
schools in question are in the Gush 
Dan area, some development towns 
and in such neighbourhoods as 
Ramot in Jerusalem . 

Israel has not had a two-sbifr sys- 
tem since the national austerity 
programme in the ’50s. 



Yona Avrushmi is led into the Jerusalem District Court yesterday. 

(Isaac Ha ran} 

AVRUSHMI— LIFE TERM 


(Continued from Page One) 
terrogators. as evidence of his 
"knowledge of what he had done." 

Judge Bazak. in explaining why be 
was not joining Tal in reaching a 
verdict of manslaughter, said “the 
choice of the weapon proved the 
intention to murder.” and not. as 
Avrushmi at one point claimed in his 
statements to the police, “a desire to 
frighten the demonstrators." 

Avrushmi’s family, reporters and 
other observers packed the East 
Jerusalem court room. When 
Avrushmi entered, his friends and 
nine brothers and sisters reached to 
embrace him. but he made no com- 
ments as they promised. “ItH be 
all right.” His bespectacled, white- 
haired father watched his son enter 
the room in handcuffs, but Avrush- 
mi made no move towards the elder- 
ly man. who stared into space as the 
judges read their opinions. 

Judge Tal read his opinion first, 
and because only a few people, sit- 
ting in the front, heard Judge Noam 
say that this was the minority opin- 
ion. several of Avrushmi's friends 
and relatives appeared relieved at 
what they thought was a verdict of 


manslaughter. Only halfway 
through Judge Bazak 's opinion did it 
become evident that Avrushmi was 
being convicted of murder and 
would thus be sentenced to a manda- 
tory term of life imprisonment. 

Avrushmi barely reacted through- 
out the entire 25-minute proceeding, 
'nervously fingering a packet of 
cigarettes and 'occasionally shifting 
from one foot to the other. He said 
nothing. 

Immediately after the verdict and 
sentence were handed down, bailiffs 
cleared the court of everyone except 
Avrushmi's relatives and a few 
guards. For about 10 minutes the 
family huddled together. 

When Avrushmi came out. there 
were tears flowing down his face and 
into his beard. At first he said no- 
thing. but then a reporter managed 
to get close enough to put a mic- 
rophone in front of him. “I'm inno- 
cent. I'm innocent.” he shouted. 
One of the policemen with him whis- 
pered in his ear. and the convicted 
man then walked silently through 
the crowd of reporters and camera- 
men. to the elevator 25 metres down 
the corridor. 


Wizo board to meet over lands crisis 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The plenum of the 
World Wizo board is to begin a 
three-day emergency meeting today 
to tty to prevent the closing of Wizo 
institutions because of economic dif- 
ficulties. 

At a press conference yesterday. 
Michal Moda'i. chairman of ffi* 


200 day care centres. 1 1 agricultural 
and vocational high schools and hun- 
dreds of youth and women's clubs 
unless Wizo federations abroad can 
raise more money. 

Fund-raising from the federations 
abroad has dropped by 30 per cent in 
recent .years, she said, because of 
’.ciVanges in , values an? ecb- 


World Wizo board, said Wizo may .nomicdYfficulties!^ed ; by.EuEORean 
not be able to afford to maintain its arid Soutii Americanoountnes.. ^- 


Jerusalem clamps the ‘boot’ 
on illegally parked cars 


By TSIPI KUPER 
Special to the Jerusalem Post 
Jerusalemites reacted with anger 
yesterday to the new wheel locks 
damped on illegally parked cans in 
the city centre. 

The bright red locks, known in the 
U.S. as the “Denver Boot.” were 
the topic of heated polemics be- 
tween curious spectators who 
crowded around the new phe- 
nomenon. But the owners of the 
immobile cars were easily disting- 
uished from the passers-by by the 
look on their faces - they were not 
amused. 

Teams of munidpal inspectors 
and technicians from the Lev Man- 
o'a company, which contracted to 
produce and install the 50 locks, 
were showered with complaints and 
curses as they toured the city centre. 
They locked 5 wheels on cars parked 
illegally in taxi bays, areas reserved 
for the disabled and “no parking” 
and “no stopping” zones in the 
triangle of Hillel. Shamai and Hahis- 
tadrut Streets. 

Notices pasted on the windcreens 
of locked vehicles warned drivers 
not to try to drive off or to remove 
the locks. To free a car, a driver must 
go to the company’s office in the 
southern neighbourhood of Talpiot. 


pay a fine ranging from IS8.000 to 
IS9.500. and return to the car to 
await the rescue team - which prom- 
ises to come within a few hours. 

This is in addition to the IS5.400 
municipal fine for illegal parking. 

One driver reached her car just as 
the team finished purring the lock 
on. and wanted to pay on the spot. 
She was told to go to Talpiot by bus. 

“The run-around is part of the 
idea. It will deter people from park- 
ing illegally." said municipal offi- 
cials. 

Angry exchanges developed be- 
tween passers-by and the unpopular 
teams. “Why can you stop your car 
illegally in the middle of the road in 
order to slap these locks on?” one 
technician was asked. “I'm on 
duty." he replied. 

-They can't do this to me.” one 
driver said indignantly. Others ex- 
amined the lock, suggeting inge- 
nious methods to take it off illegally 
- and some simply kicked the tire out 
of frustration. 

The head of the municipal en- 
gineering department. Eli Sagi. pre- 
dicted that wildcat parking would 
decrease significantly within a few 
days. “Anybody who has had a lock 
on their wheel won't park illegally 
here again.” he said. 


Ben-Meir: TA to plan public transport in city 


By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - The Tel Aviv munici- 
pality is planning to establish an 
authority to plan and control public 
transport in the greater Tel Aviv 
area. Deputy Mayor Dov Ben-Meir 
said yesterday. 

Ben-Meir was speaking at a meet- 
ing of Life and Environment, a non- 
governmental umbrella organization 
to promote the quality of life and 
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Details at all travel agents 


environment. The meeting was de- 
voted to ways of improving the pub- 
lic transport in the Tel Aviv region. 

Ben-Meir said he would act to 
reduce congestion in rhe centre of 
the city by building four giant park- 
ing lots and - bus terminals at city 
entrances. 

He added that the bus coopera- 
tives had promised to operate regu- 
lar and frequent tus service from 
these terminals to the city centre. 
The cooperatives also promised to 
use new buses on these lines, he said. 

Ben-Meir promised to increase 
the number of inspectors responsible 
for enforcing traffic laws. 

Life and Environment chairman 
Yosef Tamir said that despite the 
broad coalition in the Tel Aviv'muni- 
cipaiity. nothing had been done to 
tackle the dry's transportation and 
environmental problems. He called 
on the municipality to take small and 
practical action and to- put huge 
projects aside for better times. 

Dan bus cooperative chairman 
Yosef Horovitz said the cooperative 


had done its part to solve transporta- 
tion problems by rejuvenating its 
fleet of buses. Nearly all Dan buses, 
he said, are now less than five years 
old and are more comfortable and 
emit less smoke than older buses. 

But. Horovitz argued, all of Dan's 
efforts were being wasted because 
the buses are unable to move more 
quickly in the dty. 

"We are being blocked in all direc- 
tions. by illegal parking in our sta- 
tions and by double parking. Trans- 
portation becomes sporadic and un- 
reliable. People have to wait a long 
time and then suddenly three buses 
appear at the same time because 
somewhere along the line a traffic 
light was out of order." 

'He also said that the Ayalon pro- 
ject. which could streamline the traf- 
fic system, was about 10 years be- 
hind schedule. _ 

Egged spokesman Gideon Talmer 
called on the Tel Aviv municipality 
to enact a regulation to increase fines 
to IS50.OOO for illegal parking at bus 
stops or bus stations. 


Tomorrow, Civil Defence Exercise in Eilat 
A Civil Defence exercise will be held in Eilat tomorrow, 
Tuesday, January 15. 

Sirens will be sounded during the exercise. In case of an actual 
alert, sirens will be sounded on an ascending/descending .scale. 


‘Beyond the Walls’ wins 
Israel’s ‘Oscar’ for ’84 


By AARON SIITNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Israel's Own "Oscar" award for 
the best movie of 19S4 was given last 
night to the producers of Beyond the 
Walls. The IS20 million prize was 
awarded to April Films Ltd. at cere- 
monies in Jerusalem's Cinemathe- 
que. 

It was the 10th time the "Oscar" 
has been awarded - jointly by the 
Industry and Trade Ministry, the 
Education Ministry and the Elite 
Company's Israel Cultural Fund. 

Beyond die Walls director. Uri 
Barbash. was cited as director of the 
year, and the film's two leading stars 
- Amon Zadok and Muhammed 
Makri - shared the actor of the year 
prize. 

Other awards were: 

• Photographer of the year: David 
Gorfinkel. who filmed Rage and 
Glory. 

• Scriptwriter of the year: Benny 
Barbash and Eran Preiss.for Beyond 
the Walls. 

• Film editor of the year: Tova 
Asher, for Beyond die Walls. 

• Actress of the year: Michal Bat- 
Adam for her 
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Athalia. 

• Composer of the year: Gerard 
Pollicini. for the sound track of Terre 
Brulante 

• Best supporting actor of the 
vear: Rami Danon, in Bevond the 
Walls. 

A special award of excellence for 
historical reconstruction was given 
to Rage and Glory. 

Recognition was also made at the 
ceremonies of the 20th anniversary 
of the filming of the Israeli classic. 
Oded the Wanderer. Special citations 
were also given to the Israeli movie 
pioneers Nathan Axelrod and the 
families of the late Haim Halachmi 
and Zvi Goldin. 

According to Yehoshna Forer. 
director-general of the Industry and 
Trade Ministry. Israeli film exports 
last year reached Slim., "and are 
growing from year to year. ” 

Gad Seen, director of the minis- 
try's Israel Film Centre, said 18films 
were produced here during 1984. An 
Israeii-Italian film co-production 
agreement was signed last week, and 
a similar one is to be initialled be- 
tween Israel and Canada in a few 
weeks. 


‘Save the German Colony,’ 
demonstrators tell Gurel 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Mayor A rye Gurel met 
an unexpected demonstration Satur- 
day evening when he came to the 
official opening of an exhibition at 
the city auditorium on the restora- 
tion of historic monuments in Ger- 
many. 

A group of students and members 
of the Council for a Beautiful Israel 
welcomed him with placards calling 
on the municipality to follow the 
Germans' example by rescinding its 
derision to permit the building of a 
high-rise commerciaLentertainment 
complex in the city's German Col- 
ony. 

The scheme, proposed by private 
investors, was approved by the city 
council recently over strong opposi- 
tion from the Council for a Beautiful 


Israel. The group maintains that the 
complex will spoil the character of 
the historic Templet colony, ruin the 
view and endanger some Templer 
buildings. 

Gurel. who was joined by Goethe 
Institute Chairman Prof. Richard 
Lederbogen for the opening, told 
the invited guests that studying the 
proposed plan would have shown the 
demonstrators that they were mis- 
taken in their objections. 

Nevertheless, the council has 
vowed to fight the scheme, which is 
subject to approval by the district 
planning commission. 

But businessmen doubt the inves- 
- tors will be able to get the scheme off 
the ground in the foreseeable future, 
as they are unlikely to find tenants 
for their building until the economy 
recovers. 


18480,000 fine for overcharging IS48 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - A kiosk owner 
who overcharged IS48 for a choco- 
late bar was fined IS480.000 by the 
magistrate's court here yesterday, 
and was ordered to post a IS560,000 
bond, to be forfeited if he repeats the 

offence-.- *-.•••• ■ 

“The ' prosecution- .said -Yehezkel 
Ezra had grabbed the overpriced 
candy 'Oil t of the frail dsof the irtspet--' 


tors who had come to his kiosk on 
Rehov Bialik in Rama! Gan. and 
had tried to tear up the summons to 
court they gave him. 

Ezra had originally also been 
charged with two counts of failure to 
post prices, but those charges were 
dropped yesterday. Ezra pleaded 
guilty to charging JS340 instead of 
IS292 for the ehooafafe-barf * «■ ** 



12 HOURS OF GIVING - 
THE HQMECOAUNG APPEAL 
IN SUPPORT OF OUR 
ETHIOPIAN BRETHREN 

Now you have the opportunity to contribute directly to our 
fellow Jews from Ethiopia in their time of need, through the 
Jerusalem Post’s Homecoming Appeal. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 1 7 

FROM 1 0 a.m. to 1 0 p.m., 
contributions (money only, please) will 
be collected at two locations: 

THE MORIAH JERUSALEM HOTEL 

39 Keren Hayesod St., Jerusalem 

THE SHARON HOTEL 

HerzIiya-on-Sea 

With the compliments of the hotels, from 5-7 p.m., 
refreshments, and entertainment (Phyllis at the piano at the 
Sharon, Rachel and Daniel at the piano at the Moriah). 

NOW’S THE TIME TO GIVE — 
THE HOMECOMING APPEAL. 
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Sharon Hotel, Herzliya 
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LOW, LOWER, 
LOWEST 

We're keeping our low fares 
frozen until March 15 - that's 
right - it's only S444 round trip to 
NY with a free stop in Europe! 
Under 26, it's only $415, while 
one-way for everyone it's only 
$280. More savings - how about 
round trip to South Africa for only 
$977 in 6 unlinked payments. 
Here's our best suggestion - 
have relatives pay for your flight 
in North America or South Africa. 
Hop on over to our office and 
check out the low Australia fares 
and remember, as your English- 
speaking travel experts, we have 
tours and trips a-plenty. 
ZIONTOURS JERUSALEM, 23 
HILLEL ST. (next to Shamai St. 
Post Office), Tel. 02-233326/7/8. 
Open every day from 8.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m.; Wed. and Fr. till 1 p.m. 

FREE BAGEL DELIVERY 



Now, you can have authentic 
New York bagels delivered at no 
extra charge. Minimum order 20 
bagels delivered fresh on 
Thursday and/or Fridays. Great 
for parties and office meetings — 
or you can freeze them. Garlic, 
onion, poppy or plain; a choice of 
fillings, including real loxl Kosher 
of course. HAKOL B'PITA. 17 
Yoel Salomon. Tel. 02-244092, 
633846. Hakol B’pita is now 
distributor of New York Bagels 
and they've still got the best 
felafel in town. Now open 
Saturday night.qs • 

TEEUNIftUEHOLTOAY 
GIFT FROM THE CITY 



The most beautiful gift idea of the 
Holiday Season. From the City of 
David in the Holy Land - the 
Bethlehem Israel State Medal. 
The handsomely crafted 
Bethlehem medal features a 
panoramic view of the city and 
on the obverse side, David the 
Shepherd playing his harp. "Out 
of (Beth-lehem) shall come forth 
a ruler in Israel" - Micah (5.1). 
Medals available in Bronze, 
Silver or in Gold as a pendant, 
encased in a 14K gold Star 
frame, as illustrated. Every silver 
or gold medal is accompanied by 
a gift certificate with a 
commemorative Israeli stamp 
postmarked in Bethlehem. The 
Bethlehem medal and other 
. Israel State Medals are available 
from Israel Government Coins 
and Medals Corporation in 
Jerusalem at 5 Ahad Ha'am St; 
in Tel Aviv at 3 Mendeie and at 
better coin and jewelry stores 
throughout Israel. Available by 
telephone (Credit Card) 02- 
668105. 03-227428. 

THE BEST STEAK 
EAST OF TEXAS 

Fresh prime rib of beef on or off 
the bone, sirloin steaks, 100% 
beef hamburgers and other first 
class meats have made 
NORMAN'S the place for 
knowledgeable carnivores. Then 
of course there’s the friendly 
atmosphere, the unusual soups, 
the fresher than fresh salads, the 
home-baked «apple pie, the 
pastas, the wines, and some 
appetizing vegetarian dishes. For 
lunch try their "give-away'’ - 
super hamburger, salad and beer 
- only IS2550. Kosher under 
Rabbinical supervision. Heating. 
Open Sunday thru’ Thursday, 
noon til 1 0.30 p.m. After Shabbat 
Closed Friday. NORMAN'S, 9 
YOEL SALOMON, off Kikar Zion. 
TAKE AWAYS. Tel. 227444. 


DONUT 
. DUCK 

| 20 flavours, Buy 
TEN get TWO FREE 


MORDECHAI BEN HILLEL a twixt 
King George and Ben- Yehuda. 


If you're looking for that one- 
of-a-kind dress or outfit for that 
special simcha, wedding or 
Shabbat then go to Benjie's 
right away. She's just received 
a once only collection from the 
best houses in Europe - 
including Laura Ashley of 
London - and as she's the 
importer you can save up to 
30% off the retail price. At 
Benjie's you can always buy 
the BEST for LESS. If you bring 
a copy of this advert with you 
you'll receive a FREE gift with 
every purchase. And BENJIE 
has such convenient hours - 
open from 9 till 9. 


City Tower next to 
Hamashbir, 


Suite 708. Tel. 02-247053. 


WE’VE 




CHAD PAZ, Jerusalem s knife 
shop has moved to 125 Jaffa 
Rd by Mahane Yehuda where 
they're giving the service that 
has made them famous. If it cuts 
- they've got it. Shears, 
secateurs, scissors, saws, Swiss 
army knives, scalpels, mincers, 
implements for the mohel and 
the shohet. They sell them and 
they'll sharpen and restyle yours. 
Ask-4or- Chainv-at“CHAD PAZv- 
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ISRAELI ART FROM 
AGAMTOZARTTZKY 

With perhaps the capital's finest 
selection of prints - fthos, etchings, 
watercolours and oils, Alec’s Fine 
Art at the King Solomon Sheraton 
Hotel is a sure stop for resident 
and tourist afike. They’ve works 
by Castel, Ticho, Bergner, Fima, 
Tumaridn, Gutman, Steimatzky, 
Kadfehman, LipshHz and more. 
They've sculpture and some 
exclusive Judaica. Open Sunday 
thru' Thursday 10 am.-ll p.m., 
Friday til 2 p.m.. Saturday from 7 
p.m. Browse freely at leisure. 
Credit cards accepted. ALEC'S 
FINE ART, KING SOLOMON 
SHERATON HOTEL- 


MITRI 



VALUE FDR HONEY 
IN A CONGE NIAL ’ 
SETTING 

if you're in the capital and looking 
for the ideal ambience for a 
business luncheon, a family 
reunion or an intimate tete-a-tete 
try LA MiTRIA ("the umbrella") at 
the Jeruslaen^ Plaza on King 
George Street We started with 
frie piping hot soup of the day. 
then we chose an overflowing 
plate of hors d'oeuvres from the 
spread of twenty salads. For our 
main course we had a choice of 
steak, grilled chicken, comish 
hen, frankfurters or hamburgers, 
all with accompaniments. A carafe 
of wine was complimentary and to 
round it all off we had an excellent 
apple tart and choice of coffee or 
tea. And it was all very reasonably 
priced. Looking tor a place for a 
relaxing lunch?Try La Mitriaatthe 
Jerusalem Plaza Hotel. Daily 
except Saturday 1230-2.30 p.m. 


KOSHER TEX-MEX 

Enjoyed by Haim Shapiro and 
hundreds more, Barry Ritman's 
CHIU’S serves local and tourist 
with spicy south-of-the-border 
delights. Enchiladas, Tacos, 
Calabadla, Chili, Burritos, Com 
Bread, annd more. At the bar 
Daiquiri, Margarita, Tequila etc. 
Famify prices that leave you 
enough to get home. Try it, you'll 
like it CHIU'S restaurant and bar,. 
6 YOEL SALOMON, oft Kikar 
Zion. Noon till 1 1 p.m., Friday till 2 
p.m. After Shabbat 



WORLD NEWS 


Libyan killed in Rome 
after wounding attacker 


Monday. January 14, 1985 . The Jerusale m Post Page Four * 


ROME (AP). - A Libyan diplomat 
tried to shoot his way out of im 
ambush here yesterday, but was kil- 
led* by a gunman who blasted the 
pistof out of the Libyan's hand and 
fled, apparently wounded, police 
said. 

Responsibility for the attack was 
later claimed in an anonymous tele- 
phone call to the Associated Press in 
London in the name of the al- 
Borkan Libyan organization. AI- 
Borkan is Arabic for volcano. 

The same group claimed responsi- 
bility for the murder last year in 
Rome of Libya’s ambassador and an 
attack against a top aide to Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi in Tripoli. 

Police said an unidentified woman 
witnessed the attack from her apart- 


ment window and said there was 
only one gunman. 

fhey^said F arag Omar 
Makhyoun. 31. was gunned down as 
he left his home for the Libyan 
People ‘s Bureau, or embassy. 

Police said Makhyoun was sur- 
prised by the gunman but was able to 
draw his own .38 caliber pistol and 
shoot back twice. 

The gunman continued to fire, 
knocking the gun put of Makhyoun's 
hand and shooting him in the neck, 
the abdomen, the right hand and 
right arm. they said. But the Libyan 
refused to give up and tried to rush 
the gunman before his wounds 
caused him to collapse on the icy 
road. 



Kennedy listens to advice, 
cancels farewell speech 


SOWETO. South Africa. - U.S. 
Senator Edward Kennedy was 
forced to cancel a farewell speech 
yesterday at the end of his tour of 
South Africa when black protesters 
threatened to disrupt the event. 

After being advised by security 
police and his aides not to appear at 
Regina Mundi church in this black 
satellite city of Johannesburg. Ken- 
nedy was to deliver the address at the 
home of Nobel Laureate Bishop De- 
smond Tutu, but then cancelled it 
altogether. 

The senator told reporters before 
leaving for Lusaka that he regretted 
not being able to speak, but added: 
“I leave South Africa with a sense of 
hope...and warm memories." 

At the church Tutu, who had 
invited Kennedy to South Africa, 
asked for a vote on who wanted to 
hear Kennedy and who did not. Only 
about 100 people stood to voice 
opposition, while more than 2,000 
shouted their wish to hear the 
speech. 


"The system is determined that 
this meeting be disrupted. I don't 
want to give the system that joy." 
Tutu said. 

Protesters of the anti-apartheid 
Azanian People's Organization 
(AZAPO) have dogged Kennedy at 
several stops. The organization says 
no white or foreigner can aid blacks 
in their struggle to overthrow the 
apartheid system, and Azapo calls 
Kennedy an "imperialist." 

Azapo is on the fringe of main- 
stream anti-apartheid politics. The 
multi-racial and much larger United 
Democratic Front is one of Ken- 
nedy's official host organizations. 

Later Tutu told Kennedy that it 
was better that he had not spoken 
because any disturbance would have 
given the authorities an excuse to 
disrupt the meeting. 

At the airport. Tutu told Kennedy 
that he should not go away thinking 
he had been repudiated: "You have 
been welcomed with open arms and 
our people love you." (Reuter. AP) 


W ilKam Schroeder, the world’s second artificial heart implant 
recipient, signals full steam ahead on Saturday as he works oot on a 
stationary bicycle at the Humana Heart Institute in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Schroeder, 52, is listed in satisfactory' condition. 

(Reuter telephoiol 


Bonn opposition demands 
inquiry into missile fire 


HEILBRONN. West Germany 
(AP). - U.S. Army experts yester- 
day began sifting through the wreck- 
age of "a Pershing 2 missile fire that 
killed three soldiers on Friday. 

. Two teams of experts will try to 
determine why the unarmed mis- 
sile's rocket fuel caught fire and will 
interview those involved in the blaze 
and analyze debris, according to any 
army spokesman. 

Nine soldiers, including three in 
critical condition, remained hospi- 
talized. 

Seven other soldiers were treated 
at U.S. military and German hospit- 
als in the area and later discharged. 

Both West German opposition 
parties have demanded a full inquiry 
by the centre-right Bonn govern- 
ment. which has made clear it con- 
siders the accident a U.S. affair. . 


"The question naturally arises 
whether the Pershing-2s deployed in 
West Germany are technically up to 
scratch." Erwin Hom. the Social 
Democrat (SPD) deputy chairman 
of parliament's defence committee 
said. 

The Greens Party, which entered 
parliament at the height of anti- 
nuclear protests to stop the 
Pershing-2 deployments in 1983. 
said the accident was one more 
reason for the immediate withdrawal 
of all atomic weapons from West 
Germany. 

Nato sources say at least 54 of an 
eventual 108 Pershing-2s have been 
deployed at three U.S. bases in 
southwest Germany since stationing 
began in late 1983 as part of Nato 
moves to counter Soviet SS-20 mis- 
siles targeted on western Europe. 


Vietnamese gunners fire on Soviet shows interest in 
resistance camp defences joint effort to reach Mars 


SAN RO CHANGAN. Thailand 
(AP). - Vietnamese gunners yester- 
day probed the defensive perimeter 
around one of the last Kampuchean 
anti-Communist resistance camps 
that have not been attacked during 
Hanoi's most potent dry season 
offensive along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border, a guerrilla 
leader said. 

-JLoeung.Sinak. leader of San Ro 
-Changan camp, told newsmen the 
Vietnamese fired some mortar 
•roantoand machintfgunsartris front 1 
defence line but he ordered his own 
men not to respond for fear the 
Vietnamese would better be able to 
pinpoint their positions. 

The guerrilla commander said 
there were 1.400 fighters in the 
camp, which is controlled by the 
Khmer People's National Liberation 
Front (KPNLF). The camp’s civi- 
lians have been evacuated to this 


area inside Thailand with the same 
name as the camp. 

Loeung Sinak said the Viet- 
namese were about two kilometres 
tom his defences which were stud- 
ded with bunkers and laid out in an 
L-shape. The camp, built last June, 
was fronted bv thick forest, making 
attacks difficult. He said the Viet- 
namese were moving some tanks in 
the area but he did not know the 
direction or number. 

The Vietnamese have overrun the 
KPNLF headquatrere.of Ampil and . 
attacked or seized a string of other 
KPNLF camps along the frontier. 
Hanoi’s troops have also fought the 
Communist Khmer Rouge, but have 
not attacked the stronghold of the 
third major group - one loyal to 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

Indochina analysts are describing 
the offensive as perhaps the largest . 
launched by Hanoi in the sLx-year 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Astro- 
nomer Carl Sagan called yesterday 
for a joint programme to put an 
American and a Russian on Mars by 
the year 2003 and one of the top 
leaders of the Soviet space program- 
me expressed an interest in the idea. 

At a conference that started as a 
seminar on U.S. “Star Ware" de- 
fences, but ended wirh calls for the 
peaceful uses of. space, Sagan and 
Roaid Sagdeev of the Soviet 
Academy Of Sciences .pieced, for a 
revival of space cooperation be- 
tween the superpowers. 

“It would be an extraordinary 
venture - the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union doing something on behalf of 
mankind," Sagan told the confer- 
ence. 

And Sagdeev. who runs the 
Soviets' unmanned planetary ex- 
ploration programme and was mak- 
ing a rare public appearance in 


America, said it was vital that ,4 tbe 
United States and the Soviet Union 
possess some'joint objects in space. " 

He stopped short of endorsing 
Sagan's specific idea for a manned 
mission to Mars, but during private 
meetings with organizers of the con- 
ference expressed interest in the 
idea. 

. Sagan's idea calls for establish- 
ment of an Earth orbiting station 
where the Mare-bound spaceship 
could be' assembled. Such a ship, 
leaving from space, would require 
less power than an earth-launched 
craft trying to escape the full pull of 
gravity. 

Once the spaceship got to Mare, 
Sagan quipped, the Soviet and 
American astronauts could tie legs 
together, so that neither side could 
claim it was the first to step foot on 
another planet. 


£ki Lanka demands India free navy boat Air crash in Gulf dismiss ed as hoax 


COLOMBO (AP). - For the second 
time in three days, Sri Lanka yester- 
day demanded the immediate return 
of a naval patrol craft seized Friday 
by the Indian coast guard in the Gulf 
of Mannar between southern India 
and northern Sri Lanka, the Foreign 
Ministry said. 

A Ministry statement said Foreign 
Ministrer Shahul Haraeed had sum- 
moned acting Indian High Commis- 
sioner K.R. Sinha and told him the 
boat belonged to the Sri Lanka navy 
and “as a vessel of the state, it is 
immune from the jurisdiction of the 
Indian authorities." Hameed de- 
manded that the patrol craft and its 
seven-member crew be returned im- 
mediately. 

Relations between India and Sri 


Lanka have been soured for several 
months over Colombo’s charge that 
guerrillas fighting for a Tamil home- 
land in northern Sri lanka are oper- 
ating from India. 

India denies the charge and says 
the Sri Lanka navy killed two Indian 
fishermen last week in the Palk Strait 
area between the two countries. 

Japanese premier 

TOKYO (AP). - Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone left 
here yesterdayfor Suva in Fiji 
aboard a special plane on the first leg 
of an eight-day trip to Fiji. Papua 
New Guniea. Australia and New 
Zealand to discuss wavs of promot- 
ing regional trade and economic 
cooperation. 


BAHRAIN (Reuter)- A purported 
distress call from a crashed airliner in 
the Gulf on Saturday has been 
generally dismissed as a hoax, airline 
sources said yesterday. 

The call saying 135 people died 
when a Boeing 707 with nearly 200 
on board crashed into the sea. 
apparently came from a privately 
owned high-frequency radio and not 
from an aircraft, they said. 


The call sparked off intensive 
checks by aviation authorities in the 
Gulf and Far East, but no airline had 
reported the loss of a plane, the 
sources said. 

In Teheran, the national news 
agency Irna said Iranian aircraft 
searched for a downed plane after an 
Iranian passenger aircraft picked up 
the call, but nothing had been found. 


Panamanian freighter sinks in Japanese port 


TOKYO (AP). - A Panamanian- 
registered freighter sank in stormy 
seas yesterday morning in Muroran, 
a seaport in Japan's northernmost 
island of Hokkaido, but the crew of 
23 were rescued, a Maritime Safety 
Agency spokesman said. 


The 3. 449-ton freighter Suneel 
No.5 was anchored in the port for 
unloading, but stormy seas caused it 
to hit the pier, and the vessel sank, 
the spokesman said. A helicopter 
successfully rescued all 23 Korean 
crewmen aboard, he said. 


Up to 150 feared dead in Bangladesh train fire 


DACCA ( AP). - As many as 150 passengers were 
feared dead after fire erupted on a crowded train 
yesterday, burning some travellers to death and 
prompting others to jump from windows of the 
moving cars, passengers and a railway official 
said. 

Witnesses said the incident occurred near the 
Bheramara railway station, some 300 kilometres 
northwest of the Bangladesh capital at about 4 
a.m. 


However, a government official in Bheramara 
said 27 people were killed. 26 of them were burned 
to death while one died when he jumped from a 
burning coach. 

The fire broke out shortly after the train left 
Pu rad ah a station on the 31 -km journey to Bher- 
amara. both in Kushtia district. 

Officials said the train was on its way from the 
port city of Khulna. 350 kms southwest of Dacca 
to Parbatipur station in Dinajpur district. 375 kms 


north of Dacca. 

Jalal Ahmed, station master at Kushtia, said his 
figures came from the Bheramara station. He said 
the fire was caused by an electric short-circuit in 
one coach and spread to two other coaches. 

A passenger aboard the train said* the three 
burning coaches w«e carrying 500 people. 

He said the death figure could go higher than 
150 because many panic-stricken passengers 
jumped from the burning coaches. 



Hebrew Union College — 
Jewish Institute 
of Religion > 


The American Jewish 
Archives in Israel 


cordially invites you attend the inaugural 
lecture of its series on 

THE AMERICAN JEWISH EXPERIENCE 

“Sir Moses Montefiore: 
American Jewry’s Ideal” 

A Centenary-Bicentenary Commemoration 

by 

Prof. MOSHE DAVIS 

Institute of Contemporary Jewry, The Hebrew University 
on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1985, 8.00 p.m. 
at Hebrew Union College 

13 king David Street, Jerusalem, Telephone: (021 232444 



Rabbi Dr. Aharon Lic h tenstein, a leading authority in 
Talmudic Studies with a Doctorate in English Literature, 
speaks on "Determining Objectives in Personal Religious 
Growth" to a packed house audience of students, rabbis, Israel 
Defence Force personnel and laymen at Yeshiva University's 
Gruss Institute in Jerusalem. The lecture was the first in a new 
series being sponsored by the Institute in order to enlighten 
Yeshiva University alumni and the general public on vital Jewish 
issues. (Communicated) 


hi adversity, Lendl 
masters Connors “ 

NEW YORK l Reuser). - ban Lend- 
battled back from a 5-2 deficit in the 
last set to beat Jimnn Connors 7-5 
6-7 7-5 ro set up another titanic {male 
with John McEnroe of the Grand 
prix Masters tennis championship. 
This is the third consecutive year the 
two men have reached the Mattel* 

final. . , , 

Lendl's putting triumph, alter 
he was within two points of defeat m 
the ninth came of the final set. 
followed McEnroe's surprising 
easy 6-16-1 rout of Mats *V ifander. 

B» numbifi off the fi« same* rf It* 
btfl-nbial. **» n*®* 1 n,Mch ,,f ;hf 

12-man nwmameni. third wl Lendl rracbrd 
(be final fw the filth siccewcjear. life victory 
aka foiled Connor*’ bid to reach Ihr final tar 
ooh the second lime in I# Muslim appcarmcn. 

With most of the capacity iroud of 18.741 at 
Madirni Square Carden exhorting CiWlWtt. 

32 . on. be appeared in hn»c»irt«*r» inbhpa»p 
But Lendl plav.nl hi* best tennis in mherritv. 
electing to go for winner, ralber than play 
conservatively as he did in logins to Connors m 
the l : A Open finabin I*K and IW. 

Lendl indicated he was particularly Inspired 
acams! Connors because of ihe American's 
behaviour at Ibeir last mtvtmp. when Lendl 
beat him in the scimfinak of a wunumeni at 
Wembley. “He wasn't »en kind In me m 
London." Lmfl said. 

Connors, however, denied there 
grudge between them. ”1 don't ha>ean» ?rwlcr 
towards him. he's can-sine a grudge inwards * 
me. that's too bad.” 

,4t one poiDt in I be opening set. Connors made 
an obscene gesture towards Lendl, drawing a 
code violation and later a $500 fine. 

Martina Navratilova. mining on* step closer 
to her 100th career singles title and as enging one 
of only two deTrau in 1984. beat Helena Sukma 
64). b-1 in the quarter-finals nf the SI50.CMM 
Virginia Slims of Washington tournament. 

Kath* Rinaldi stunned defending champion 
Hana Mandlikova 6-4. 6-2. Zina Garrison sur- 
prised Wendy Turn ball of Atsinilb 6-2. 7-6 
and Bulgaria's Manuda Make* a ousted Kathy 
Iordan 6-1. 6-4. 

Sokova hdd off defeat, albeit briefly . break- 
ing Navratilova in the 10th came. 

Navratilova came righi back, however, 
breaking Sokova at lose for the set and mutch. 

--J hmi chances but I didn't make it." said 
Sokova. “And when yon want to win. especially 
li piMt Martina, you can't miss.'* 

Foster shatters 
Indian innings 

MADRAS (AP). - Paceman Ne»! , 
Foster ripped through -he Indian 4f 
innings on the opening day of the 
fourth cricket Test here vesierdaj. 
with a career-best haul of six for iU4 
as India were all out for 272. In rep!> 
England were 32 without loss at 
stumps. 

Cutting the ball both ways and exploiting the 
bounce on the fast pitch. Foster justified his 
last-minute Inclusion in the team in place of 
Richard Elltsou. 

The only Indian halumn who faced the 
bowling confidently were Amaranth <TSi. Kapil 
Dev (531 and Kirmani l3U not ouu. Amamaih 
delighted the crowd with 15 boundaric*. includ- 
ing one sht in his hurricane knock. Kapil was 
abo in swashbuckling form on his return. 

In Brisbane, west Indies captain 
Clive Lloyd continued 10 dei> the 
years when he ran out three batsmen 
then hit an unbeaten 52 as hi.- team 
coasted to a five wicket victory over 
Australia in their world series cup . 
one-day match. ’* 

Uoyd, 40. who has announced his relirwntni 
from Test cricket alter a career stretching back 
to 1966. had nude an unbeaten 89 not out the 
previous day against Sri Irinka, again domin- 
ated the match which saw West ladies win with 
1 2J1 overs to spare. 

SCORES: Australia 191 (Wcsvch 47): Wl 
192-5 (Uoyd 12 not oat. Hurnes 46. Richards 
49) 

The V> indies have won ad their four games 
while Australia are 1-2 and Sri Lanka 0-5. 

Australian left-ana seam-bowler, Denise 
Martin took three wickets in four deliveries to 
spearhead her side to a commanding first 
innings lead over England in the fourth 
women's Test. 

England, 664) at lunch, folded up to be aU out 
for 140 alter Australia had declared at their 
overnight total of 232.8. 

Impressive run * 

By JACK LEON 
Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Israel’s leadinc dis- 
tance runner Yeheske! Halifa. 20. 
clocked a personal best time of S 
minutes. 20 seconds for the 3,000- 
metre race over the weekend at an 
indoor invitation meet in Birming- 
ham, England. Halifa took a credit- 
able 16th place among the 27 partici- 
pants, in what was the first-ever 
appearance of an Israeli at an official 
indoor athletic competition. 

1 HaliCa - *lds was a warm up for the 
4.CWWm. race at next weekend's inaugural 
World Indoor Games in Paris. His coach Ilya 
BarZe“ev told me yesterday: ”1 am well 
satisfied with YebeskeTs indoor debut and am 
Confident that be afll achieve a faster time in 
Paris. 

SCOREBOARD 

BADMINTON: Yang Yang of China upset 
fop-5«eded Morten Frost or Denmark IS-10. 

U> ,r n Hongkong Open. China’ also 
eraped tbej womai's event Han AJping 

defeated her compatriot Zheng Yu Li 114. 

BASKETBALL: NBA Remits - Boston 119 
lin i* £5*r ers 104 Stole 102; 

i :NHL res «*5-NTRanM«4Sl. 

3; Minnesota 5 

®™u«flphfa 3: Los Asgeba 6 Wiraupecd. 

JfZIEIiS, i^Z^Smurned 

ys* Wally Masor 7-5, 

IV 6-4 w « the Auckland Open. Md 
JWDbem top-seeded Cnfllemw 
and Boris Becktt-defeated Ricky Lead) 6-L6-0 
*•* 
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Geneva T alks 
Foster Hopes 
For Easing of 
Other Strains 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


Washington 

his news conference, on Wednesday night, Preai- 
dent Reagan was asked if the agreement to re- 
sume arms control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union might lead to a new era of detente. 
“Ye," replied the man who had, in effect, removed that 
term from the White House lexicon. "We would welcome 
such a thing as long as It was a two-way street." 

It is, of course, too soon to tell whether the "first 
step" announced by Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
in Geneva leads to further significant accords in arms 
control and other pressing East-West issues.' But whether 
detente flourishes again or not, the Geneva meeting 
marked for the United States and the Soviet Union an- 
other turning point in their relations. By agreeing to open 
new, three-faceted negotiations on all aspects of offen- 
sive and defensive, strategic and Intermediate-range and 
space arms, they signaled that at least for the near fu- 
ture, the emphasis in East-West relations will likely be 
on discussion and not an confrontation. 

“It's my hope that this week's meeting In Geneva, 
while only a single step, is the beginning of a new dia- 
logue between the United States and the Soviet Union," 
Mr. Reagan said at hlB first news conference since his re- 
election. "It's also my hope that as 1985 unfolds, this year 
will emerge as one of dialogue and negotiations, a year 
that leads to better relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union." Similarly, Foreign Minister An- 
drei A. Gromyko said “a certain step has been made In 
establishing a dialogue between our two countries." 

This “new dialogue" was not bom in isolation. The 
two sides reached a low point in relations in late 1983 
after the Soviet downing of a South Korean airliner. Soon 
afterward, Moscow expressed doubts that It was possible 
to do busWe& with the Reagah ^Administration; and 
walked out of the Geneva talks. : 

. Since then, the two powemhave been gradually put- 
ting relations on a more polite footing. Mr. Reagan, in 
January 1984, said he would no longer refer to the Rus- 
sians as “the evil empire" and issued a call for more con- 
structive relations. As it became evident that Mr. Rea- 
gan was going to be re-elected, the Russians gradually 
toned down their anti-Reagan rhetoric. They made, then 
withdrew, an offer to hold talks on space weapons last 
June. Mr. Gromyko came to Washington in September 
and a month later, Konstantin U. Chernenko, the Soviet 
leader, began calling for a return to the era of detente 
chat flourished under Richard M. Nixon and Leonid I. 
Brezhnev in the early 1970's. 

There have been many explanations proffered for 
the new tone. Mr. Reagan wants to leave a "legacy” of 
peace; Mr. Chernenko is trying a softer approach to turn 
the United States away from developing ever newer gen- 
erations of exotic weapons; and both sides seem con- 
cerned about having overly frightened their peoples and 
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‘The Soviet Union is 
prepared to go its 
part of the road. I 
should like to 
express the hope 
that the United 
States will do the 
same.’ 

Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko 

‘Both sides agree on 
the importance of 
radical reductions in 
nuclear arms and 
their eventual 
elimination.’ 

U.S. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz 

‘It’s my hope that 
this week’s meeting 
in Geneva, while 
only a single step, is 
the beginning of a 
new dialogue 
between the United 
States and the 
Soviet Union.’ 

President Reagan 


The two powers, however, have been careful not to 
involve themselves beyond certain limits. For instance, 
the United States and China, despite their new relation- 
ship, have avoided creating a military alliance that 
might threaten the Russians. Although Moscow and 
Washlngton.have armed the opposite sides of the various 
Arab-Iaraell wars, they have stayed out of the actual con- 
< filets: And while Moscow may back the Nicaraguans, tt ; 
has also indicated it would not intervene to stop an Amer- 
ican military crackdown there, just as Washington did 
not intervene militarily against the Soviet crackdowns in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

In 1972, at the first Nixon-Brezhnev summit, an ef- 
fort was made to draft "a code of conduct" for Moscow 


and Washington to alleviate regional tensions. But that 
understanding did not prevent rivalries from continuing. 
For the United States, there is a long list of trouble spots 
in which the hand of the Soviet Union or a close ally is 
bothersome ^ while, the Russians . see .the Americans as , 
. constantly trying^to. foment unrest. oni theic. borders. A -i 
Washington- resents the. continued Soviet buildup of 
Cuba's inilitazy forces,- aud its backing for antl^Amer- 
ican forces in Nicaragua and elsewhere in the region. 
One consequence has been the backing for the rebels in 
Nicaragua. The United States also continually calls on 
the Soviet Union to agree to the withdrawal of its more 
than 100,000 troops from Afghanistan, where American- 
backed guerrillas are resisting them. Negotiations on an 


Afghan solution seem to get nowhere because of Soviet 
concern that if its troops left, it would lose control. 

The United States wants Moscow to persuade the 
Vietnamese to end their military occupation of Cambo- 
i. . dia and acqept terms, proposed by non-Communist South- 
east Aslaaxountriea ^Moscow says it has little Influence 
on Hanoi. Washington wants to Involve the Russians in 
backing a diplomatic formula to- southern Africa Thaf 
would lead to the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Ango- 
la. The Russians call for an international conference on 
settling Middle East issues. But Washington wants the 
Russians, Instead of proposing grand but useless meet- 
ings, to pressure Syria to be more reasonable with the Is- 
raelis, to diminish chances of a new war. 


Fo r Washington, November Is Ancient History and 1986 Is Now 

Changes at T op Signal a Power Scramble 
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Treasury Secretory 
Donald T. Regan to 
become WWte House 
chief of start 


Education Secretary 
T. H. Bell returns 
to teaching in Utah 


interior Secretary 
William P. Clark 
returns to private - 
life in California 


allies in recent years. 

There is a broad agenda fOr the two powers to attack 
as they set out to translate the Geneva agreement into 
concrete results. The arms control issues themselves, 
given the wide disparity of views over such questions as 
whether American research into future "Star Wars" 
weapons should be controlled, appear exceedingly diffi- 
cult to resolve. Secretary Shultz was being candid when 
he said "we have a long road ahead of us." 

But there are other, "atmospheric," issues in which 
progress can be achieved fairly quickly, and on which 
American officials expect early results. These Include 
matters already under discussion: resumption of high- 
level trade contacts, including possible credits to the 
Soviet Union if the doors are again opened for Jewish 
emigration (preliminary Soviet-American trade talks in 
Moscow last week went well); signing of a new Soviet- 
American cultural, scientific and educational exchange 
that had been in Umbo since 1979 ; going ahead with plans 
to exchange consulates in Kiev and New York; and end- 
ing the ban on Soviet Aeroflot flights to the United States. 

A more difficult matter for the two powers concerns 
the regional issues. It has long been assumed that if the 
Soviet Union and the United States went to war, the casus 
belli would be a local conflict in Che Middle East, south- 
ern Africa, the Caribbean, the Far East, or Europe, in 
which the superpowers were drawn into the fray. 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


Washington 

^j^NE key to understanding power in Washington is 
knowing which election — the one to come, or 
the one just past — counts most. In 1981, Presl- 
dent Reagan had a high-riding honeymoon be- 
cause the capital was in the thrall of the Republicans' 
1980 sweep. By early 1982, with the midterm elections ap- 
proaching, his party was In a defensive mood. This year, 
normal rhythms seem upset. With astonishing speed, 
Washington — if not the public — is discounting Mr. Rea- 
gan’s 1984 landslide, and power, initiative and political 
talent are ebbing away from the White House. 

The burst of Cabinet and staff switches last week 
was but another symptom of the dynamics of change. 
After triumphantly proclaiming that he would keep his 
winning team, President Reagan has found himself with 
new Cabinet officers in the Treasury, Interior, Energy 
and Education Departments and a new White House 
chief of staff. Yet the motion brought in no new faces. 
Nor did it seem to signal a grand new strategy, but rather 
a battle against tired blood by shuffling the lineup. 

The most significant of last week's changes — the job 
swap between Treasury Secretary Donald T. Regan and 


White House chief of staff James A. 

Baker 3d — may only add to centrifu- 
gal forces already at work. For the 
first 12 days of 1985 have produced a 
series of surprises that have altered 
the capital’s chemistry of power. 

Not only Is the masterful-political 
team that has managed the Reagan 
White House being disbanded whole- 
sale. In an extraordinary move, Sen- 
ate Republicans have taken the 
budget initiative away from the 
President, and plan to produce their 
own blueprint before Mr. Reagan's 
reaches Capitol Hill. Younger Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives 
have sprung a successful rebellion, 
tippling a senior committee chair- 
man. And Vice President Bush and 
other Republican hopefuls are openly 
scrambling to line up political talent 
for their 1988 Presidential cam- 
paigns. 

"Everyone had anticipated some 
honeymoon period with the kind of 
victory we had," a top Reagan cam- 
paign leader said. "There's not going 
to be a second honeymoon. The 
momentum we should have had has 
never been translated. I don't think 
the President is in as good shape as 
he was a year ago in terms of getting 
the job done." But Senator Bob Dole, 
the new Senate majority leader, has 
explained In telling terms why Republicans are treating 
the Reagan budget as dead-before-arrival. "The Presi- 
dent does not have to run for re-election any more," he 
said, "but a lot of the rest of us do." 

Not only is the election of 1986 on the horizon. Succes- 
sion Is in the air. Republicans know Mr. Reagan has run 
his last election. Democrats know that House Speaker 
Thomas P. O’Neill Jr. does not intend to run again ; many 
also see Senate minority leader Robert C. Byrd as vul- 
nerable In 1988. "If we’ve ever had evidence that lame- 
duck status means something, the last two weeks pro- 
vided it," said Norman J. Omstein, a political scientist at 
the American Enterprise Institute. "With everything 
being measured against people’s future intentions, the 
President will have a harder time getting attention." 

Fewer Doubts Beyond the Potomac 

Still, the mood in Washington may be out of synch 
with the mood of the country. In a New York Times /CBS 
News poll Jan. 2-4, President Reagan won his highest 
public rating since early 1981 (65 percent approve of his 
handling of the Presidency). Even if his budget is in trou- 
ble, his new approach to the Soviet Union wins strong 
public support. And if the shaketxp of President Reagan's 
high command troubles him, he gave no sign at his na- 
tionally televised prime-time news conference last week, 
his first since July. 

He was as relaxed and genial as ever, a model of 


flexibility. He smiled on the Senate budget initative — 
"Maybe they’ve got some ideas we haven’t thought of," 
he said— and was willing to bend on freezing cost of liv- 
ing increases to Social Security if "faced with an over- 
whelming bipartisan majority to both Houses," though 
he remained opposed to tax increases or cuts In military 
spending. On arms control, he straddled between hoping 
for a "year of dialogue and negotiation" and pointing to 
Moscow’s "past record of violating agreements." 

The Administration explanation of the high-level 
shifts is that they will be a shot in the arm for the second 
term. To critics who saw the President as a creature of 
Indispensable staff managers, Reagan loyalists trum- 
peted that the departure of the "troika" — Mr. Baker; 
Michael K. Deaver, the deputy chief of staff, who sold he 
was leaving two weeks ago; and Presidential Counselor 
Edwin Meese 3d, nominated for Attorney General last 
year — showed the President was no one’s puppet 

But the Regas-Boker job swap, initiated from below 
as a package, left the President open to appearing pas- 
sive. Moreover, it could add to a vacuum at the center. 
Since 1981, the tightly knit White House team has seemed 
to call many of the shots. Under Mr. Regan, a less-sea- 
soned political strategist, the White House could see deci- 
sion-making gravitate to the Cabinet. Finally, making 
changes as Congress convenes is awkward. As Mr. Om- 
stein put it: "It will hurt at least to the short run. It 
means the whole White House gets turned upside down 
just when you need continuity for policy-malting." 


Zaccaro Admits 
Attempted Fraud 
In Realty Deal 

John A. Zaccaro entered a guilty 
plea in a Manhattan courtroom last 
week to a charge that he attempted 
to defraud a New Jersey mongage 
broker. He then tried to re-enter the 
private life he had enjoyed as a real 
estate investor before he sprang onto 
the national scene last summer when 
his wife, Geraldine A. Ferraro, be- 
came the Democratic candidate for 
Vice President. 

Mr. Zaccaro agreed to the guilty 
plea in exchange for a promise by 
the prosecutors to drop two other 
misdemeanor charges against him 
in connection with his efforts in 1983 
to obtain a loan for a client to pur- 
chase five apartment buildings in 
Queens. Urey also agreed not to try 
to said him to prison. That leaves 

him to face a maximum penalty of a 

11,060 fine. 

Mrs. Ferraro did not attend the 
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John A. Zaccaro arriving to court to 
Manhatta n last week. 

hearing because, one of her hus- 
band’s lawyers said, "This is John’s 
problem." That’s true. Mr. Zacarro 
still faces the prospect of losing his 
real estate and Insurance brokerage 
licenses. The New York Secretary of 
State's office has asked him to ap- 
pear Friday to discuss his case. 

But the attention focused on the 
fam ily's financial affairs since Mrs. 
Ferraro's nomination in July has 


placed her in the spotlight to ways 
she never sought. The disclosure of 
the family’s tax returns in August 
led to the payment of badrtaxes and 
interest for 1978 of more than $53,000. 

■ Mr. Zaccaro’s insider loans to him- 
self from a trust he managed for an 
elderly woman led to his removal as 
a conservator of the woman’s af- 
fairs. And his loans to his wife's first 

. Congressional campaign to 1978 led 
to a fine from the Federal Elections 
Commission. 

When last week's plea put Mr. Za- 
carro back on the front pages, New 
York Democrats raised doubts about 
the prospects for Mrs. Ferraro's 
political future. She has openly dis- 
cussed the idea of running against 
the incumbent Republican Senator, 
Alfonse M. D’Amato, next year. 

Governor Cuomo, an early and ar- 
dent supporter of Mrs. Ferraro for 
Walter Mondale's running mate, 
said of the Zaccaro case: “I'm not 
sure that’s relevant.” But Bronx 
Democratic leader Stanley M. Fried- 
man warned it would have "a tre- 
mendous impact" on the voters. 




The 

World 


Fresh Start 
For Nicaraguan 
Government 

In protocol-conscious Latin Amer- 
ica, sending low-level emissaries to 
a presidential inaugural, as hap- 
pened last week in Nicaragua, 
amounts to a snub. More than 40 
countries sent delegates to swearing- 
in ceremonies for President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra, the Sandinista 
leader, but Cuba’s Fidel Castro, a 
surprise guest, was the only foreign 
head of government to attend. 

The Nicaraguan election on Nov. 4, 
in which Mr. Ortega won 63 percent 
of the votes, was intended to legiti- 
mize the five-year-old revolutionary 
Government. Important opposition 
parties boycotted the election and 
the United States denounced it as a 
“Soviet-style sham.” A leading boy- 
cotter, Arturo Jos6 Cruz, said last 
week that Congress should continue 
to finance anti-Gove rament insur- 
gents as long as the Sandinistas re- 
main close to the Russians and the 
Cubans. Mr. Reagan is expected to 
ask Congress, which cut off the aid 
last year, to renew it. £1 Salvador, 
Honduras and Israel were reported 
to have replaced the United States as 
sources of aid to the rebels. 

Prospects for more American aid 
were not helped last week, however, 
when the Nicaraguan rebels kid- 
napped an American Maryknoll nun, 
Sister Mary Donovan of Waterbury, 
Conn. She was released after a few 
hours, “apparently because she was 
an American,” a Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment spokesman said. The same 
rebel force reportedly killed 14 con- 
struction workers in two attacks in 
northern Nicaragua. 

President Reagan said at his news 
conference that the United States 
would continue to help ..Central 
American nations “that are trying to 
become democracies and to support 
the people of Nicaragua, who, I have 
to point out, are governed by a group 
that took over by force.” 

Mr. Ortega condemned the United 
States for supporting the rebellion in 
which, be said, 7,698 people have 
died. He also reaffirmed the Sandin- 
istas ' public commitment to respect 
political pluralism andprivate prop- 
erty. Opposition leaders, who control 
35 ditthe 96 seats in the new National 
Assembly, vowed' to challenge San- 
dinista programs, but Rafael Solis 
Cerda, who was elected Assembly 
President, dismissed their calls for 
“Western democracy.” . He 
said, “Unfortunately they coincide 
with the Reagan Administration 
policy against our country." 

El Salvador 
Tries Gunships 

Despite warnings from human 
rights groups that attacks from the 
air often mean civilian casualties, 
the Reagan Administration has been 
binding up El Salvador’s Air Force 
in hopes of shifting the balance in the 
guerrilla war. Last week, the buildup 
seemed to be spinning out of Wash- 
ington’s control. Salvadoran forces 
began using 047 gunships in possible 
violation of an Administration un- 
derstanding with Congress. Wit- 
nesses said two United States- 
equipped gunships fired on guerril- 
las in a heavy 18-hour battle in San 
Vicente Province. First reports said 
at least 30 people, identified as sol- 
diers and guerrillas, were killed. 

Congressional aides in Washington 
said the Administration had prom- 
ised to try out only one of the planes 
before proceeding to use others. The 
American Embassy said it was 
“looking into the matter.” In the 
meantime, as the war ground on, fur- 
ther peace talks with the guerrillas 
appeared unlikely at least until after 
national elections in March, accord- 
ing to senior Salvadoran officials. 

In another kind of Salvadoran vio- 
lence last week. President Jos6 
Napolefin Duarte’s chief corruption 
investigator, Pedro Ren6 Yanes, was 
murdered. Government officials 
said he was shot by a member of the 
rightist party headed by Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, who opposed Mr. 
Duane for the presioency last year, 
Mr. Yanes had recently accused 
leaders of the party of altering con- 
tracts. A party spokesman said Mr. 
Yanes and his bodyguards fired first. 

/ 

Thais Face 
Vietnamese 

One of the biggest concerns about 
the six-year-old Cambodian war has 
been the risk that it might spread to 
other countries. For a brief moment 
last week, the risk became acute as 
Vietnamese troops crossed into 
Thailand and came face to face with 
Thai troops. 

The Vietnamese Army, estimated 
at up to 180,000 troops, is cm one of its 
biggest offensives since Installing a 
Cambodian government in January 
1979 against Communist and non- 
Communist opposition. Camps have 
sprung up along the border with 
Thailand to afford escape for both 
civilian refugees and rebel guerril- 
las. With the dry season, the camps 
have become the main targets of 
Vietnamese attacks. Vietnamese 
tanks arid artillery last week overran 
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President Daniel Ortega Saavedra at 
swearing-in ceremonies In Managua 
last week. 


a big base at Ampil, which is head- 
quarters for the anti-Communist 
Khmer People’s National Liberation 
Front. When some guerrilla forces 
retreated across the border, the Viet- 
namese followed. They returned to 
the Cambodian side after Thai offi- 
cers warned they would be attacked. 

The State Department said it was 
ready to accelerate arms shipments 
to Thailand, “a treaty ally and good 
friend of long standing.” The offer of 
more arms appeared to be a precau- 
tion. American officials said they 
had no evidence that Vietnam sought 
to seize Thai territory. 

Missile Accident 
Kills Three G.I.’s 

The United States is deploying 
Pershing 2 medium-range missiles 
in Western Europe against the Soviet 
Union, but in West Germany last 
week the Pershing’s first victims 
were American soldiers. 

Three members of the 56th Field 
Artillery Brigade were killed and 
seven were injured when the fuel of a 
missile's rocket engine caught fire 
while the unarmed missile was being 
unpacked at a base near Heilbnxm. 
Mindful of the hostility of many West 
Germans and other Europeans to the 
deployment, a brigade spokesman 
said that “at no time was there any 
danger to the German civilian popu- 
lation.” 

The Pershing was one of 45 in- 
stalled so far in West Germany, 
which is to receive a total of 108. In 
all, the United States's NATO part- 
ners in Western Europe have agreed 
to take 572 Pershing 2’s and cruise 
missiles as a counter to the Soviet 
buildup of SS-20's, unless a resump- 
tion of arms control talks leads to 
agreement to limit or eliminate the 
missiles on both sides. 

Two NATO partners with particu- 
lar hopes for such an outcome are 
the Netherlands and Belgium, which 
have been reluctant to carry out 
their commitment to proceed with 
the deployment. Last week, Paul 
Nitze, special adviser to Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz on arms con- 
trol, visited the Hague to urge Dutch 
leaders not to weaken allied unity by 
holding off on a promise to install 48 
missiles. This week, Belgian Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martens is due to 
get the same arm-twisting in Wash- 
ington from President Reagan. 

More Violence in 
New Caledonia 

France offered limited independ- 
ence last week to its South Pacific 
colony of New Caledonia as a way 
out of the occasionally violent politi- 
cal war between nationalist Melane- 
sians and French settlers. But the 
compromise proposal by Edgard 
Pisani, the special French envoy, 
provoked more violence and be de- 
clared a state of emergency. Paris 
rushed more troops to the island as 
rioting continued yesterday. 

Mr. Pisani said his offer of 
“France and independence" had to 
be accepted or rejected as a package 
in a referendum in July. The French 
Government and Parliament are ex- 
pected to give formal approval to the 
proposals next month. Winning the 
referendum is likely to he consider- 
ably harder. Most Melanesians gave 
the proposal qualified support but 
French settlers, backed by conserva- 
tives in Paris, furiously rejected it 
Elio Machoro, a Melanesian leader, 
and an assistant were killed in a 
shootout with the police in the west- 
ern part of the island. In Noumea, 
the capital, a French youth was shot 
to death. Anti-Independence forces 
burned houses in a rampage that in- 
jured 26 people. 

Under Mr. Pisani's plan. New 
Caledonia's independence would be 
proclaimed next January and a 
treaty would provide for France’s 
control of defense and internal se- 
curity as well as continued financial 
aid. French settlers would retain 
their nationality but have the right to 
vote for and participate in local gov- 
ernment, notably in Noumea, where 
they are the majority. But they did 
not appear appeased. 
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Are Political Changes 
Also in China’s Cards? 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


PEKING — In the speech that everybody in 
China has been reading since the new year, Deng 
Xiaoping addressed urgent fears circulating in 
the Communist Party. No, he told party elders, 
China is not heading for a restoration of capital- 
ism, though a little bit would do no harm. Old 
comrades who had fought all their lives for com- 
munism could be confident that the Marxist sys- 
tem was secure. 

The fact that it took 10 weeks to release re- 
marks Mr. Deng made on Oct. 22 indicated the 
anxieties stirred within the party by bis espousal 
of market economics. Because Mr. Deng’s re- 
forms have focused on attracting foreign invest- 
ment, dismantling the economic bureaucracy 
and promoting competition, the questions have 
centered on the economic system. But these have 
been accompanied by more ambitious musings. 
Could Mr. Deng end up smashing more than the 
shibboleths of state ownership and the five-year 
plan? If economics and politics go hand in hand, 
what of the party’s grip on power? 

The question arises whenever Communist re- 
gimes relax economic controls. In the Soviet 
Union the fear of losing privileges has been 
enou gh to prejudice any serious attempt at eco- 
nomic reform. In Hungary economic liberaliza- 
tion has been possible because the Red Army is 
standing by to stifle any threat to political con- 
trol. Even in maverick Yugoslavia, the party 
finds it expedient now and then to stamp on those 
venturing independent ideas. 

In C hina it has seemed to be the same. Five 
years ago, Mr. Deng rounded up the idealists who 
made Peking's “democracy wall” and packed 
their leaders off to prison. Not long after that he 
played a prominent role in closing off a brief 
flourishing of the arts. Then he lent his voice to a 
campaign against “spiritual pollution” last fall 
that had zealots seizing suspect books, hacking 
away tresses in Shanghai and behaving as though 
another cultural revolution was in the air. 

Yet there is much about Mr. Deng’s approach 
that is ambiguous. He has not forgotten that he 
earned himself seven years as a lathe operator in 
a remote provincial town with his ideological 
heresies before the Cultural Revolution. When he 
said that he was unconcerned whether a cat was 
black or white so long as it caught mice, he 
seemed to be affirming that it was China’s pros- 
perity and prestige that mattered, not adherence 
to dogma or even to party forms. 

Among the Deng generation there were many 


who joined the revolution less from 
Marxist conviction than from na- 
tional pride. They kept few illusions 
about the value of ideology and of the 
party’s claim to infallibility after wit- 
nessing the manipulations employed 
by Mao Zedong to enhance his per- 
sonal power after 1949. 

For Mr. Deng, the lesson seems to 
have been that ideology matters only 
as a means of marshaling power, and 
that arrangements within the party 
must be such as to inhibit a return to ‘ 
the worst abuses of Mao. Seen in this 
light, Mr. Deng’s appearance as an 
upholder of ideological rectitude in 
recent years may very well have 
been feints designed to protect his 
flanks against “leftist-” attacks while 
moving ahead with his economic re- 
forms. 

There is much else in the record of 
recent years to suggest that the 80- 
year-old party veteran is engaged in 

at least a modest effort to recast the 

way that political power is assigned 
and controlled. If he would like to see 
political power more accountable, for his succes- 
sors if not for himself, it doubtlessly has some- 
thing to do with his experience as a victim of ar- 
bitrary power. A big change since he gained pre- 
eminence in 1979 is that those he has removed 
from power have generally been leniently treat- 
ed. Some, like Hua Guofeng, Mao’s successor as 
party chairman, remain on the central commit- 
tee. Others have been quietly pensioned off. 

Lower-Level Democracy 

In the drive to free the economy from the par- 
ty's dead hand, party officials in hundreds of 
thousands of plants and enterprises have been 
told to stick to party business and leave qualified 
managers alone. The party's day-to-day author- 
ity had already been sharply trimmed back when 
the country’s 800 million peasants were freed 
from the grip of collective agriculture in 1978 and 
assig ned plots to work on their own. 

Mr. Deng has advocated appointments for 
specified terms for officials at every level, from 
the Politburo to village leaders. The idea has 
been resisted at the top but below that, plant 
managers, party branch secretaries and provin- 
cial governors are being replaced as they serve 
out their “terms.” For the first time in a genera- 
tion, there is at least a show of democracy in se- 

1<u4ina nmlaramontc- with “rfM-rtons” far lnwPT- 
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Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping 


level representatives and industrial leaders. 

A major effort has been made to reach out be- 
yond the party to “patriotic" citizens once re- 
garded as the enemy within. Officials of the old 
Kuomintang Party and representatives of other 
“democratic” parties have been courted for ad- 
vice and elderly capitalists have been invited to 
reconstitute their companies. 

Mr. Deng is pushing the appointment of men in 
their 30*s and 40’s to important posts in the party 
and Government bureaucrades. as well as in the 
armed forces and industry. In the arts, almost 
every day brings fresh encouragement to crea- 
tive endeavor. The Chinese Writers’ Association, 
which recently met for only the third time since 
1949, was endowed with a new constitution that 
spoke of the right to “democracy and freedom.” 
Theater, music and the graphic arts have seen a 
surge of activity, and young people are being en- 
couraged to experiment with Western modes in 
dress and recreation. 

Despite murmurings in high places, none of 
this has come close to threatening the pillars of 
power. If it did, China’s Communists would prob- 
ably react as C omm unists under siege have re- 
acted elsewhere. But with a leader who has made 
a career of defying the laws of political gravity 
and with policies that reach beyond anything at- 
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Inside the East Bloc’s African Outpost 
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diplomatic relations. But Angola remains the 
closest Soviet ally in Africa, and for the average 
Angolan, it Is the Communist bloc that counts. 

When Portugal granted Angola independence 
in 1975, three factions were competing for power. 
It was the Communist faction, the Movement for 
the Popular Liberation of Angola, that came out 
on top and the wooing by foreign C omm u ni st 
countries began. Cuba offered doctors, the Soviet 
Union, military advisers, Rumania, construction 
engineers and East Germany, sch o lars h ips for 
study. To the distress of South Africa and the 
United States, Cuba also sent troops to help battle 
anti-Communist guerrillas. The Cubans are still 
there, as are the guerrillas, creating a focal point 
of tension and complicating efforts to persuade . 
the South Africans to relinquish control of nelgh- 


By JAMES BROOKE 


LUBANGO, Angola — Col. Viktor V. Gorbatko 
of the Soviet Army relaxed on a lawn chair by a 
hotel pool here and regaled his companions with 
his most recent visit to “Budapesht.” Even 
through an interpreter, the tale made an East 
German officer slap his thigh, a North Korean 
smile appreciatively and an Angolan lieutenant 
colonel chuckle. 

The cozy group told something about life in An- 
gola these days. The United States is the biggest 
player In Angola's economy, through private 
bank loans and oil purchases. In recent weeks 
United States diplomats have visited Angola, 
among other reasons to explore the possibility of 


“Azerbaijan Today” was the theme last month 
of a photo exhibition in Luanda, the capital, hail- 
ing the “sister-republic” relationship between 
Angola and Azerbaijan, one of the Soviet Union’s 
southernmost republics. According to the Octo- 
ber issue of “Soviet Life” in Portuguese, Azer- 
baijani elementary school children have col- 
lected notebooks and pencils to send to Angolan 
children; a factory in Baku, the capital of the 
Soviet republic, has exported air conditioners to 
Angola, and Azerbaijani workers have built 17 re- 
pair stations in Angola to maintain- Soviet-made 
agricultural machinery. 

“In Azerbaijan, we feel like we’re at home,” a 
smiling Bernardo Dinis Pinheiro told the “Soviet 
life” reporter. Mr. Pinheiro studies chemical 
technology at the Chemical and Petroleum Insti- 
tute in Baku. His roommate is the president of 
the local Angolan students association there. 
Studying abroad guarantees elite status in An- 
gola and the scholarships are apparently re- 
stricted to members of the youth wing of the rul- 
ing party. The experience is invariably accompa- 
nied by heavy propaganda against the West. 

Moscow’s Stamp 

President Jose Eduardo dos Santos studied pe- 
troleum engineering in the Soviet Union, and his 
country bears the stamp of Soviet organization. 
Women are organized into the Organization of 
the Angolan Woman, workers into a National 
Union of Angolan Workers, children into the 
Young Pioneers, and neighborhoods into Popular 
Vigilance Brigades. “Under the watchful eye of 
Lenin, we are building the workers' party,” 
reads a slogan under a mural of Lenin in Luanda. 

Newspapers and radio and television stations 
answer to the Department of Information and 
Propaganda. The only foreign periodicals seen 
here are things such as the newspaper of the Por- 
tuguese Communist Party, the overseas edition 
of “Verde Olivo” (the magazine of the Revolt 
tionary Armed Forces of Cuba), and Portuguese- 
jgn gtage versions of “Soviet Life” and “Soviet 

In Luanda, the Cuban Embassy is on Che 
Guevara Avenue and the Embassy of Portugal is 
on Ka rl Ma rx Avenue. In the newsroom of Luan- 
da s newspaper, the Jomal de Angola, the sole 
ttecoratiai is a larger-than-life portrait of Presi- 
dent dos Santos, dressed in a heavy overcoat and 
for tat, greeting the late Soviet Prime Minister 
Brezhnev in Moscow. • 

President dos Santos’s predecessor. Agostinho 
instate to a sarcophagus in the main 
haU of the Palace of the People in Luanda. Afew 
miles away Soviet engineers are overseefoe the 
construction of a massive, Krcmlin-sttrttem^ 
solemn to house his remains. Russians caSta 
seen everywhere in Angola, from taxiing down 
airport runways in their needlwwsedllSG- 21 ^ 
to a noisy presence in hotel dining rooms 

Soviet military aid is only thinly disguise 
Parked at Luanda airport are four AhtonovS 
troop transports, all painted in the white and hh» 
colors of the Soviet Union’s commercial airli^T 
Aeroflot. The giveaway is the telltale eunSr 
nestym the tails of each of the ostensibly civilian 

Aitiines the Soviets are jealous patrons La« 

summer, a British radio engineer flew from Lon- 
don to Angola to install a miUtary radio station 

the provincial capital of Luena. After waitlne « 
his hotel in Luanda for one week, he flew back rn 
London. The only flight to Luena was on a r„«T 
Sian Antonov-26, and the Russians refused to give 
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Are a Joy and 
A Challenge 
For Israelis 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM — There is an old saying here that Is- 
rael is a country that loves immigration but bates immi- 
grants. The arrival in the last few months of almost 
10.000 Ethiopian Jews has demonstrated just how true, 
and how false, that saying is. 

There is, for the most part, a palpable sense of pride 
that the black Jews of Ethiopia, believed to be long-lost 
descendants of the biblical tribe of Dan, are returning to 
their ancestral land. Stories of Ethiopians arriving bare- 
foot and ragged at Ben Gurion Airport, and immediately 
kne el i n g to kiss the tarmac, have touched even the cold- 
est hearts. In general, the arrival of the black Jews has 
been greeted with a wave of volunteerism: families of- 
fering hospitality, some dentists offering free dental 
care, and even a few building contractors undertaking to 
fix up rundown apartments. 

At a time of almost unremitting bad news In Israeli 
headlines, the Ethiopian influx has been a welcome mo- 
rale booster, a reminder to Israelis about why they 
created a Jewish state in the first place. One reason the 
story could not be kept quiet for long — the publicity 
prompted a halt in the secret airlift that Israelis hope will 
be only temporary — was that almost everyone involved 
wanted to tell someone about the remarkable rescue. 

But despite the initial good feeling, there are clearly 
going to be serious difficulties In absorbing the newcom- 
ers. Like any country, Israel has Its racists, ready to 


grumble about "black Jews,** but they are relatively In- 
significant. More troubling is the resistance to the Ethio- 
pians from financially strapped development towns, 
where many of them are being sent. These towns are al- 
ready burdened with unemployment, chronic shortages 
of funds and social tensions. The mayors of several 
development towns have asked the Government to send 
no more than a few Ethiopians, not because of color, but 
because of lack of cash. As Amir Peretz, Mayor of Sderot 
in the Negev desert, told the magazine Koteret Rahseet, 
"We have received (Ethiopian) families and I think that 
they have been absorbed well. (But) there aren’t any 
more empty apartments in Sderot. Our young couples 
don’t have apartments." 

One community that has been eager to absorb the 
Ethiopians has been the Jewish settlers In the West 
Bank. "We have 60 Ethiopian families here," said Elya- 
kim Haetzni, a leader of the Kiryat Arba settlement out- 
side Hebron. "Other places don’t want them. We will 
take all they can send.". The Ethiopians for the most part 
feel comfortable in places like Kiryat Arba where there 
are good religious schools and a strong religious atmos- 
phere and where they are among Israelis who share the 
deep spiritual messianism that many of the black Jews 
have preserved through the ages. Although In Ethiopia 
they followed only the Five Books of Moses and were not 
exposed to the traditions of Judaism contained in the Tal- 
mud, the Ethiopians tend to be much more observant of 
religious laws than the average Israeli. One reason 
Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie refused to let them 
emigrate to Israel before his overthrow in 1974 was be- 
cause their presence buttressed his claim to being a de- 
scendant of King Solomon. 

However, like many other Jewish immigrants, the 
Ethiopians have had their Judaism called into question. 
Israel’s rabbinical authorities are insisting that they un- 
dergo ritual imm ersion to reaffirm their Judaism, which 
many of the Ethiopians are now indignantly refusing to 
do. "As soon as we come we are told; 'Convert,' " Yitz- 
hak Israel, a 24-year-old Ethiopian, told The Jerusalem 
Post. “Why did we come? Because we are Jews and this 
is our country." 

The arrival of the Ethiopians could not have come at 
a better time for Israel’s flagging Immigration. Since 
I960, it has totaled 12,000 to 16,000 people a year, roughly 
equal to the number of Israelis leaving. The biggest drop 
has been in Soviet Jews. Because of Soviet restrictions, 
arrivals from Moscow have dropped from a high of 18,500 
in 1979 to fewer than 350 in 1984. 


Compared with other waves of Jewish immigrants, 
the Ethiopians present several special challenges. For 
one thing, no Israelis speak their native Amharlc. A He- 
brew-Amharic dictionary has been prepared and the 
Government Is considering an Amharlc radio program. 
Unlike Soviet Jews, whose main difficulty is in adjusting 
to Israel's open political system and capitalist free mar- 
ket, the Ethiopians have to learn to cope with all the com- 
plexities of living in a modem technological culture. 
Their main difficulties, writes anthropoligist Alex Vin- 
grod'Of Ben Gurion University, have concerned "their 
color and the cultural gap between them and the Israe- 
lis." And, he says, "As opposed to the Israelis, Ethio- 
pians are polite. The ‘clever 1 Israeli behavior is some- 
thing foreign to them." 

The Ethiopians, though, are fast learners. They have 
quickly come to resent stories in the Hebrew press that 


portray their first days here, when some of them suppos- 
edly put their shoes In the refrigerator or washed clothes 
in the toilet. To their advantage, the Ethiopians are ex- 
tremely eager to assimilate, anxious to discard African 
robes for the jeans and jackets of most Israelis. “The 
Ethiopians have not wanted to maintain their old society 
here or have their own synagogue,” according to Jeffery 
Halper, a Hebrew University anthropologist. "They feel 
that they have come home. Now that they are here, they 
want to be more Israeli than the Israelis." 

Speaking both of the incredible journey that brought 
the Ethiopian Jews to Israel and the national effort that 
must now be made to absorb them, Chaim Aharon, the 
head of the Jewish Agency’s immigration department re- 
marked: "We are a country of the impossible, the prob- 
lem is that we don’t always do the possible. That is our 
challenge now, to do the possible.” 


Army Works Without American Aid or Advice — and Often Without Regard for Rights 


Guatemala Crushes Rebels 
Its Own Way: Ruthlessly 
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Indian villagers participating in a civil defense patrol drill in the department of El Quichd, Guatemala. 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


GUATEMALA — In sharp contrast to neighboring El 
Salvador, the Guatemalan military has defeated an ex- 
tensive guerrilla ins urgen cy, and it has done so without 
the assistanceuf -American advisers and equipment; Vir- 
tually all United States military aid ended in 1977 when 
the Guatemalan Army refused to meet the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s human rights standards. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration ended the seven-year embargo by giving 
Guatemala $300,000 for military training this year, a 
symbolic sum that is unlikely to influence Guatemalan 
tactics. 

In fact, Guatemalan Army officers argue that the ab- 
sence of United States aid is one of the principal reasons 
for their success. Without American advice, they were 
forced to find their own solutions, they say. They add pri- 
vately that, freed from the oversight of American Con- 
gressmen, the Guatemalan Army was able to apply ruth- 
less tactics to destroy the rebels who once had the sup- 
port of an estimated 250,000 Indian peasants in the iso- 
lated central highlands and controlled at least half the 
country. 

"When you are faced with death you can either give 
up or fight," said Col. Hector Rosalte, an army spokes- 
man. "We fought.” 

The manner in which they fought offers grim in- 
sights into the nature of guerrilla war as interpreted by 
the Guatemalan military. Indian villagers and Western 
officials said the army adopted a scorched earth policy, 
burning villages suspected of backing the guerrillas. In a 
number of Instances villagers were massacred, accord- 
ing to Indian residents ami Amnesty International and 
Roman Catholic church officials. The rebels also shot 
many Indians who deserted them, villagers say. As the 
killing reached its height in 1982, Guatemala became 
something of an international pariah. 

But repression alone did not defeat the guerrillas. In 
a development unique in this part of the world, the Guate- 
malan Army followed up its campaign of destruction 
with a highly sophisticated civic action program now in 
full swing. More than 900,000 Indians, virtually every 
able-bodied male In the highlands, have been enlisted in 


local civil defense patrols. In addition, 74 “model vil- 
lages" are going up in five isolated regions of the country 
to house an estimated 48,000 Indian refugees, whose 
homes in most cases were destroyed by the army. 

Officers such as Col. Roberto Mata, commander of 
the once fiercely contested department of El Quich6, say 
" _ the core of their polity is “to separate the fish from the 
sea,*’ the guerrillas from the people. But the pacification 
program is intended to do more than divide the Indian 
peasantry from the rebels. It is also designed to ensure a 
degree of permanent army control over the Indians' lives 
so that the guerrillas can never return. Specially trained 
army civil affairs units watch over villagers. Army pa- 
trols guard the new model towns, making them virtual 
strategic hamlets. Although the army denies it, service 
in civil patrols is mandatory and Indians in El Quiche 
said they could not leave the new villages without army 
permission. 

Other factors have also aided the army. Unlike El 
Salvador’s rebels, Guatemala’s guerrillas were disu- 
nited and poorly armed. And unlike the Salvadoran 
Army, Guatemela’s had experience in guerrilla warfare, 
having defeated rebel forces in the mid-1960’s with the 
aid of American Green Beret advisers. Lessons from the 
earlier campaign are embodied in the army's ma n ual on 
counterinsurgency, which bluntly states that "the war 
against subversion is total and universal." 

Aid May Resume 

With only a few helicopters, the Guatemalan Army 
was forced to fight on its feet. Army officers say their 
units learned to march, launching 30-day patrols that put 
them into direct contact with the guerrillas. "A helicop- 
ter is useful, but it’s not indispensable," said Colonel 
Mata. 1 ‘Without it we walked, or found a mule, but we did 
it.” When asked why such tactics worked here but appar- 
ently not in El Salvador, Colonel Mata smiled and re- 
plied, "Who’s advising the Salvadorans?” 

Despite such bravado, the Guatemalans have re- 
cently begun to admit that they cannot easily continue to 
go it alone. Their plans for rural development and new 
model villages carry a price tag of more than $300 mil- 
lion, which their bankrupt economy cannot provide. Sen- 
ior army officers say they would like American help. 


They may get it. American Embassy officials in Guate- 
mala say the United States is likely to provide $1 million 
for a pilot project to build schools, roads and clinics for 
model villages this year. More money could come later. 
Although the Americans say the aid is not intended for 
military purposes, these programs are planned and con- 
trolled by the Guatemalan Army as part of the counterin- 
surgency strategy. 


Withholding aid would probaby not have much effect 
on the army's tactics. Guatemalan officers believe their 
success shows how guerrilla wars can be won. 

The troubling question for the United States is: Are 
such victories possible w'hout the use of tactics that 
would be unacceptable to me American public and that 
are outlawed by the 1949 Geneva Convention on the pro- 
tection of civilians? 



Big-Power Naval Exercises Make a Show of Force in Strategic Waters 

Caribbean Cruises With a Somber Purpose 


* By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 
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submarine to Havana harbor Iastyear. 


MIAMI — This is the time of balmy weather and 
smooth seas in the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
peak season far vacation cruises. It is also the time for 
Soviet and United States naval maneuvers. Late last 
month, five Soviet ships sailed into Havana harbor for 
what American intelligence officers expect will be sev- 
eral weeks of joint exercises with the Cuban Navy. Last 
week, the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier Nimitz left 
Norfolk, Va., for the Caribbean to show the flag off the 
coast of Central America. Also planned is another United 
States combat exercise in the region, involving 5,000 
members of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marines and 
Air Force. 

To a considerable extent, the exercises wOl be a Show 
of force, two behemoths trying their hardest to make 
each other jittery while reminding their friends around 
the Caribbean and abroad that they have a strong part- 
ner in the United States or the Soviet Union. 

The United States regards the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico as crucial to national security because 
they are dose at hand and because, with the Panama 
Canal, they provide the shipping lanes for much of the 
country’s petroleum and strategic Imports. The Reagan 
Administration views Cuba in the heart of the Caribbean 
and Nicaragua, on the southern edge, as inimical to its 
interests. 

As a counterweight, it has increased United States 
military activity in the region to the highest level since 
World War II. 


The Soviet force includes a submarine and a guided 
missile destroyer of a type not previously seen in Cuba. 
What the ships will do this year is not known. Last year, 
American officers recall, Soviet and Cuban helicopters 
and ships waged mock battles against submarines, gen- 
erally staying dose to Cuba but at least once venturing 
into the Gulf of Mexico. American officers regarded that 
activity as neither threatening nor provocative. 

United States forces, meanwhile, have ranged 
throughout the region in recent exercises, parachuting 
into Honduras, landing on beaches in Puerto Rico and 
carrying out a simulated evacuation last spring of the 
Navy's base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba, with numerous 
flights of huge jet transports that flew dose to Cuban 
territory. 

The View From Havana 

Most of the routine training of the Atlantic Fleet has 
been shifted to the region. American bases at Roosevelt 
Roads in Puerto Rico, Guantanamo, and at Key West 
(which was being phased out in the late 1970’s) have been 
renovated and expanded. -Cubans and Nicaraguans say 
this activity locks like the Americans are practicing to 
Invade them or, at the least, attempting intimidation. 

In addition to the exerdses, the largest of which In- 
volved 30,000 combat forces last year, Washington has 
developed a network of military alliances that give it a 
dominant position in most of the former British colonies 
In the Caribbean and on several other Islands. American 
military might was dramatically displayed 15 months 
ago in the invasion of Grenada. 

A hard-line leftist regime was toppled and subser 


quently replaced in elections in October by a centrist, 
pro-American Government. 

Since that invasion, the United States has spent $20 
million on training and equipping paramilitary and coast 
guard units on Grenada and neighboring islands. It has 
also given four jet warplanes and two patrol boats to the 
Dominican Republic and provided jeeps, trucks and pa- 
trol boats to Jamaica, which was one of the United 
States's main supporters in the Grenada operation. 

Officers at Key West, the headquarters for United 
States military operations in the Caribbean, scoff at crit- 
ics who say that military training and equipment for the 
islands may bring more security for the United States 
but more trouble for the Islanders. 

“There's no effort on our part to militarize the Carib- 
bean," said Rear Adm. Ralph R. Hedges, commander of 
United States forces in the region in an Interview at Key 
West headquarters. "The only thing we’re attempting to 
do is assist the independent islands in their effort to de- 
fend themselves." He paused and added, "So we don’t 
have to go down there and do it." 

In recent years, with an estimated $1.5 million a day 
in Soviet military aid, Cuba has passed Brazil as Latin 
America's leading military power. It has 130,000 troops, 
more than 200 jet fighters and more than 50 naval ships. 
Of Cuba's 10 million people, more than one million drill 
on weekends as militiamen. 

However, for the United States with its far larger 
forces, Cuba is mainly a political-military threat to the 
region. A Cuban attack on the United States would be sui- 
cidal, diplomats note, since even the Cubans say that the 
Russians have served notice that they would not help out. 






From ‘Never’ 

To ‘Maybe’ on 
Social Security 

Presidents should never say never, 
said President Ronald Reagan in a 
pre-election debate with his Demo- 
cratic challenger, Walter F. Mon- 
dale, last year. Last week provided a 
good example of why. Mr. Reagan 
indicated that in the case ot changing 
the Social Security benefit structure, 
“never" might mean hardly ever, or 
only under pressure — from, for in- 
stance, "a possible Congressional 
mandate." The reaction was stiff 
backs and stern words among possi- 
ble. if unusual. Congressional allies. 

They are the majority of the 
Democrats in the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. Mr. Reagan's 
promise, in the course of the Louis- 
ville debate, was never to cut Social 
Security benefits to current recipi- 
ents. It had been extended a few days 
later, in an official clarification by 
White House spokesman Larry 
S peakes, to future recipients and to 
inflation adjustments to benefits. 

As Representative Jim Wright of 
Texas, the House majority leader, 
made clear last week, 'Hat was one 
of the few campaign <. .amitments 
the Democrats had been eager to 
help the President keep. Representa- 
tive Robert T. Matsui of California 
used stronger language in his reac- 
tion to the apparent Presidential re- 
versal on postponing on the cost-of- 
living increase. "The President is 
really isolated," Mr. Matsui said, “if 
he thinks Democrats in the House 
will shove a delaydown his throat." 

A few House Democrats, however, 
sounded more like Senate Republi- 
cans, who have thrown the White 
House’s budget off Capitol Hill be- 
fore it has even formally been sent 
up because, as outlined last month, it 
was not tough enough on deficit-re- 
duction. Representative Leon E. Pa- 
netta. Democrat of California, said, 
“to talk about a freeze in Social Se- 
curity by itself is a mistake," but 
that it could be discussed if it was 
linked to a freeze in other benefit 
programs and in military spending 
and a tax increase. 

The last two options make the 
President as unhappy as a Social Se- 
curity freeze used; taAs Senate lead- 
ers met. last- week, 4s ‘ became clear 
that they are not all so comfortable 
eftber. Senator Barry Goidwater of 
Arizona and Senator Ted Stevens of 
Alaska, both chairman of important 
military panels, campaigned against 
a Pentagon freeze. 

Bottom-Line Effoct 

In bis news conference last week. 
President Reagan said, as he has be- 
fore, that Social Security spending 
does not affect the Federal balance 
sheet The implication is that a re- 
duction in the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment would not reduce the deficit. 

It is true, as Mr. Reagan also as- 
serted, that “if Social Security 
spending were reduced, you could 
not take that money saved and use it 
to hind some other program." As 
Alice M. Rivlin, former director of 
the Congressional Budget Office, 
among others, pointed out last week, 
“Social Security is separately fund- 
ed." By law Social Security payroll 
tax receipts go only to the old-age 
and disability trust funds, out of 
which benefits are paid. 

But, Mrs. Rivlin went on, “It does 
affect the deficit. If we skip the cost- 
of-living adjustment, we build up the 
surplus in the Socal Security trust 
fund a little faster, and that would re- 
duce the deficit." That is because So- 
cial Security is part of the overall 
budget. Social Security spending is 
added to other spending to reach the 
spending total, and reductions in it 
bring down the bottom line. 

That Inaugural 
Casting Call 

Early in the month, President 
Reagan’s inaugural committee ad- 
vertised for 200 "clean-cut" non- 
union singers and dancers who would 
work for free during the swearing-in 
festivities in Washington next week; 
iast week, as word of the ad began to 
circulate, the committee’s perform- 
ance got some bad reviews. 

"There's a minimum wage of $3.35 
an hour," said Murray Seeger, a 
spokesman for the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
"You get it for frying hamburgers at 


McDonald’s and you ought to at least 
get that much for dancing for the 
President." Sanford Wolff, national 
executive secretary of the American 
Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists, said the quarter-page ad, 
which ran in the trade publication 
Backstage, is "the clearest evidence 
yet that this Administration is com- 
pletely antiunion-” 

The ad drew immediate disavow- 
als, and explanations, from the 
White House and inauguration plan- 
ners. "We are politically a little 
smarter" than to take out an ad 
phrased that way, said John Buck- 
ley, an inaugural committee spokes- 
man. He said the ad, the notion of a 
not-so-politically-shrewd producer 
based in Los Angeles, had not been 
cleared with his organization. 

Later in the week. Senator William 
Proxmire. Democrat of Wisconsin, 
raised his quadrennial complaint 
about the deployment of members of 
the armed forces for inauguration 
duty. He said that the planned use of 
as many as 900 uniformed drivers 
and escorts would be a vast waste of 
money. Inaugural committee offi- 
cials said such assistance was a 
tradition that Congress had tacitly 
approved "over the years." 

Advisers Council 
May Survive 

The White House's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, created by Con- 
gress in 1946 to provide the President 
with nonparti a 1 analyses and the 
lawmakers with testimony about the 
executive branch’s policies, has its 
ups and downs. But it has never been 
so down as in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, which has left it chairman- 
less and lacking one of its three 
members since July. 

Late last week, however, a senior 
Administration official said Presi- 
dent Reagan had decided not to put 
the council out entirely, as last 
month he said he might. Abolishing 
it or transferring it to the Treasury 
or Commerce Department was being 
considered. There is still reason to 
doubt, though, whether the council 
will have a happy home. In his news 
conference last weak, President 
Reagan again expressed skepticism 
about the. usefulness of economic 
pr»jfectidns. .Mean while,, the: acting ■ 
chajgnan; William AiNiskateh, lias 
said that-if-he is not made chairman 1 
he will leave; the other member is 
returning to teaching this week- 

Court Upholds 
Lighter Bumpers 

A Federal appeals court ruled last 
week that the Department of Trans- 
portation acted properly when it re- 
laxed the Government’s standards 
for automobile bumpers. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year blocked 
the department's efforts to undo two 
other auto-safety legacies of the Car- 
ter Administration: air-bags for new 
cars and a grading system that . 
would indicate to buyers how long 
their tires would last. 

The Government argued that the 
heavier bumpers required to meet 
the old standard — withstanding an 
impact of five miles an hour — cost 
more to make, putting pressure on 
car prices, and cut fuel efficiency. In 
1982, the standard was reduced to 
two and a half miles an hour. 

The insurance companies and 
safety groups that brought the suit 
said they may seek a rehearing from 
the appeals court, which voted 2-1 in 
favor of the Administration. “This 
decision represents a severe blow for 
consumers." said James F. Fitzpat- 
rick, an attorney for State Farm In- 
surance Company. “It leaves .the 
average motorist with eggshell pro- 
tection in the front and rear of the 
car." He and other critics argued 
that lighter bumpers would not bring 
lower car prices. 

Some , industry trade groups 
praised the court's decision. But 
Ford and Toyota have already an- 
nounced that they ’will voluntarily 
stick to the five-mil e-an-hour stand- 
ard. General Motors has the heavier 
bumpers on some of its cars and 
plans to put them on more in the 1986 
model year. Chrysler has not yet an- 
nounced any similar plans. 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


The executioner’s log 

inmates on death row * 



Figures below dates indicate 
number of executions 
for year 

While the 
Supreme 
I Court affirmed 
the constitutionality 
I of the death penalty in 
I 1976, only In I9fi3 did the 
1 pace of executions Intensify. Laat 
week, Roosevelt Green of Georgia and 
Joseph Carl Shew ol South Carolina were 
electrocuted, becoming the 34th ana 35th prisoners 
executed since 1 976 — and the second and third this year. 
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Sanford’s Entry Muddies Contest for Party Chairmanship 


7 Vying 
To Lead the 
Democrats 
Somewhere 

By HOWELL RAINES 

WASHINGTON — The major point of consen- 
sus among the seven candidates for the chair- 
manship of the Democratic National Committee 
is that the party must reshape its message to the 
voters. But so far there is no agreement on what 
that appeal ought to be or, for that matter, what 
it is right now. “Whatever It is, it's confused,” 
Nancy Pelosi acknowledged on Wednesday when 
a group of reporters pressed her to define the par- 
ty’s message. 

Like most of her competitors for the top job, 
Mrs. Pelosi has endorsed a typically Democratic 
solution for the party's issues vacuum. She be- 
lieves the national committee ought to form a 
"policy council" to decide what it stands for. This 
is but one of many signs that the world's oldest 
political party is showing the wear and tear of 
age and its loss of four out of the last five Presi- 
dential elections. Another striking fact is that no 
national Democratic figure who has any pros- 
pects as a candidate for high office bas been will- 
ing to step forward either as a candidate for 
chairman or as a determinative force in the se- 
lection process. 

And while “new ideas" has become a rallying 
cry among the candidates for chairman, their 
suggestions in this category almost always come 
down to a cluster of concepts — traditional 
values, tax reform, social policies tailored to 
please the middle class rather than the under- 
class — already pre-empted by President Rear 
gan and the Republicans. 

Mrs. Pelosi, who was chairman of the commis- 
sion that ruled on whether state parties met dele- 
gate selection rules in 1984, was chasing Paul G. 
Kirk Jr., party treasurer and a lawyer who 
served on Senator Edward M. Kennedy's Senate 
staff, for the lead when the belated entry of for- 
mer Gov. Terry Sanford of North Carolina 
muddied the situation last week. The entry of Mr. 
Sanford, a respected New South moderate who is 
retiring as president of Duke University, froze a 
group of Southern state chairmen who were tilt- 
ing toward Mr. Kirk despite his Kennedy ties. 

Although formally committed to Mr. Sanford, 
the Southerners, who may hold the deciding votes 
in the election here on Feb. 1, complained pri- 
vately that Mr. Sanford could have been assured 
of winning if he had gotten info the race last 
December, when, they tried to draft him. 

Now, Mr. Sanford’s associates are shopping for 
support in a crowded field rimnixs'fo succeed 
Charles T^Mau^ aa^&ifrihae: It tocfudeqfRob- 
ert Keefe r a pohtit^ qoqstiltant 

who ran Senator John" Glenn's Presidential cam- 
paign; Duane Garrett, a Mondale cam p a ign 
fund-raiser from California ; Sharon Pratt Dixon, 
a national committee member from Washington, 
D.C., and former Representative Thomas Cava- 
naugh of Nebraska. 

Aside from espousing some Republican-sound- 
ing ideas, several candi d a t es have also discov- 
ered the joys of a favorite Republican sport: 



■js.j 

labor-bashing. Because 46 of the 378 voting mem- 
bers have ties to organized labor, the candidates 
are using code words, asserting that Democrats 
must show their independence from “certain 
groups." "We really have to project ourselves as 
a national party. You can’t do that if you're tied 
down to some of these various groups,” said Mr. 
Kirk, who said he envisioned a party that would 
“have labor part of the team but not the only 


team on the field.” . . 

In a broader assault on* JP**^*®: 

terese groups," Mr. Keefe bas called 
for outright abolition of th ^P art JJ 
under which members of the nationju 
committee organize themselves Into 
“caucuses” representing bla ck* 
panic, homosexual and other consul- 
uency groups. Notwithsrar^g hjf 
remarks about independence, mt. 
Kirk probably has the strongest labor 

^Afong with hostility toward the or- 
ganized pressure groups within the 
Democratic voter base, the race lor 
chairman has also been character- 
ized by anti-Washington, anti-liberal 
and anti-feminist sentiment, the last 
apparently springing from the con- 
viction among many conservative 
Democrats that Representative 
Geraldine A. Ferraro’s presence on 
the ticket was a liability. 

Mrs. Pelosi has been opposed by 
some state and local party leaders on 
the ground that by electing a ‘liberal 
woman from San Francisco” the 
party would be sending precisely the 
wrong signal to mainstream voters. 

In turn. Mrs. Pelosi has tried to 
characterize Mr. Kirk as an agent for . 
a Kennedy Presidential campaign in 
1988, while emphasizing her back- 
ground as California state chairman 
to prove that she is the "outsider” 
candidate who would infuse the 
Democratic leadership with the 
“Western attitude that the party has 
to sharpen its appeal to the individual 
voter." 

To show his independence from Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Kirk has forsworn any 
help from his most powerful friend in 
the party, wmle Mrs. Pelosi has been 
free to publicize her endorsements 
from Governor Cuomo and Senator 
Daniel P. Moynihan. 

Most of the candidates have called 
for a bigger role for elected officials 
in party affairs, and Mr. Sanford has 
underscored an intention to diminish 
the role of the party's Washington es- 
tablishment by saying he would as- 
sign Democratic governors a major 
role in shaping new policies. 

On the surface, these attitudes re- 
flect a predictable reaction to the 
candidacy of Walter F. Mondale. For 
many Democrats around the coun- 
try, Mr. Mondale epitomized the kind 
of Washington Democrat whose cam- 
paign failed to utilize local organiza- 
tions and whose real political in- 
stincts were formed in the capital 
rather than out in the country. 

But the race for the chairmanship 
shows that the party drew deeper les- 
sons from the Mondale debacle as 
well. 

The former Vice President based 
his campaign on the Idea that the 
party could still win by invoking New 
Deal principles and rallying the New 
Deal voting coalition. Now there Is al- 
most universal' -agreement that -be 
was wrong and the.pafty must fini? a 
different roa'tf ttf the fu'forfe.'" ' r 
“Something is going on out there that we’re not 
connecting with as a national party.” said Mr. 
Kirk. “If we don't change we’re going to basi- 
cally let ourselves dissipate as a party." As the 
debate among Mr. Kirk and his competitors has 
illustrated, however, the Democrats’ problem is 
that when they look down the road to the future, 
they see the backs of the Republicans. 


Paul CooMln 


Chicago Sues Toy Company Over Industrial Revenue Bonds 


T ighter Rein on Incentives for Business 


By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 


CHICAGO — The 1,200 employees who worked 
at the Playskool toy factory in West Chicago in 
1980 were delighted when the City of Chicago 
issued $1 million in low-interest industrial reve- 
nue bonds to help modernize the plant. 

But instead of hiring several hundred more 
workers as the city said Playskool had promised, 
the company laid off 500 employees. Then, last 
fall, Hasbro Bradley, playskool’s parent compa- 
ny, announced that it would shutdown the factory 
for good. The move enraged Chicago, which has 
.filed a lawsuit charging that the toymaker re- 
neged on a promise that the company made when 
it received the revenue bonds. 

What is more, the dispute is causing Chicago to 
pay closer attention to how it awards industrial 
revenue bonds and how it monitors companies 
once they have received them. 

The Chicago dispute comes at a time when 
more and more cities and states are taking a 
harder k>ok at how they run their industrial reve- 
nue bond programs, which were set up to give 
companies the financial incentives to build new 
plants and businesses and create jobs. “In 1980, 
hardly anyone thought about placing any caveats 
when they issued industrial revenue bonds,” said 
Charles Bartsch, legislative analyst for the Na- 
tional Council for Urban Economic Develop- 
ment. “But now people are starting to place more 
conditions when they issue bonds.” 

He said one reason for the conditions is the new 
Federal limit — set by the Deficit Reduction Act 
of 1984 — on industrial revenue bonds the states 
and cities can issue. The law limited the amount 
of bonds to $150 per capita or $200 million, which- 
ever is higher. Before the 1984 law, there had 
been no cap on industrial revenue bond sales. 
(Last week. New Orleans Mayor Ernest N. Mort- 
al, president of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, said the Treasury Department's newly 
proposed tax-code changes — including a restric- 
tion on tax-exempt bonds used for any "private 
purpose” — would force local governments to 
abandon many projects or raise taxes.) 

Industrial revenue bonds are sold at interest 
rates lower than the ones that most corporations 
get when they borrow money because the buyers 
of the bonds do not have to pay Federal or state 
income tax on the interest they earn. Chicago of- 
ficials estimate that by enabling Playskool to pay 
a lower interest rate, the revenue bonds they 
issued will provide the company with a $900,000 
subsidy over the life of the h Jds. ■ 

The Chicago controversy follows debates over 
whether such revenue bonds should be used for 
factories or should be used to build hamburger 



Workers leaving the Playskool factory in Chicago last month. 


stands, as has occured In Pennsylvania, or for 
dentists' offices, as happened in Georgia two 
years ago. Critics charged that not enough jobs 
were produced by using industrial revenue bonds 
to build restaurants and that many nonindustrial 
businesses did not need the bonds because they 
would have located there anyway. 

William Ryan Drew, Milwaukee’s Commis- 
sioner of City Development, gives another reason 
why local governments are becoming stricter 
about issuing revenue bonds: “Unemployment in 
central city neighborhoods has caused local gov- 
ernments to take a look when they give a com- 
pany a break by issuing it revenues bonds.” 

Mr. Bartsch of the National Council for Urban 
Economic Development said otter cities have 
ti&en less drastic measures to encourage compa- 
nies to live up to their commitments. For in- 
stance, some cities say that if companies dose 
their plants or do not expand their workforce, 
then the dty will deny them local tax breaks or 
zoning variances in the future. 

Another dispute is taking {dace in Colorado, 
where Boulder County issued $14 million in 


bonds to the Laser Corporation to build a factory 
that was expected to employ about 300 workers 
But when the first few dozen workers at the plant 
voted to unionize, the company shut the plant 
The county is considering legal action. 

Often a company will come in and request ft 
nancing for some industrial revenue bonds and 
wave the flag and say 'We'll create some fob?" 
said PMip A. Russo, apolitical science profcwir 
at Miami University in Ohio, who recemlvcom 
pleted a study on revenue bonds. "Local poUtil 
dans are under the gun to do something ahom 
development, so they approve the bondsand keen 
their fingers crossed and hope for the best " 
With cities and states starting to do more than 
just keep their fingers crossed, they run the risk 
of seeming antibusiness and scaring away cT 
fanies. “There is a fine balance between tundra 
the screw tighter and making companies still feel 
welcome,” said Mr. Drew, the MfiiStikw offl 
dal. "The way you can present this is like an 

open threat, a gun to your head, or it can be 
sented as something that is reasonable that is* 

common sense business approach for 'cities " 
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Economic Shuffle 


Donald Regan 
emerges atop a 
team that derides 
mainstream 
economists. 

By ROBERT D. HER5HEY Jr. 


Washington 

W HEN President Reagan an- 
nounced the surprise job- 
swap of Treasury Secretary 
Donald T. Regan and White. Ffwree 
chief of staff James A. Baker 3d, two 
of his closest aides, most of the im- 
mediate reaction centered on the per- 
sonal chemistry each would bring to 
his new role and the relative power 
each would exert. 

Though such personal damns in- 
trigue Washington insiders, in fact 
the personnel shuffle in the higher 
reaches of the Reagan Administra- 
tion reflects major changes in the 
economic policymaking process it- 
self. In a city that for more than two 
decades has elevated economists to 
the highest ranks of government, this 


Administration continues to shun, 
even publicly ridicule, these profes- 
sionals. And now, Mr. Regan, one of 
the economists’ sternest critics, a 
•man without formal economic train- 
ing and one who came, to Washington 
from Wall Street without any clearly, 
enunciated ideas on economic policy, 
has emerged as the President’s top 
strategist and the major architect of 
his economic policy. 

It was Mr. Regan, who said a year 
ago that Martin S. Felds tem — an 
eminent professor from Harvard Uni- 
versity who was then chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors — 
should throw away his annual eco- 
nomic report because it raised doubts 
about some Administration policies. 
The same Mr. Regan, in his new role 
as gate-keeper to the Oval Office, will 
control access to the President of any 
economist or purveyor of economic 
thought or policy. 

“One guy’s in charge now — of 
everything,” said one politically 
savvy official. Noting that aides Mi- 
chael K. Deaver and Edwin Meese 3d 
are both leaving, he added, “In one 
fell swoop, he replaced a triumver- 
ate.” 

The irony of Mr. Reagan's contin- 
ued preference for xwn-econcunists is 
that he will undoubtedly be recorded 
in the history books as the President 


who engineered the most sweeping 
economic changes since Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s New Deal. 
Against frequent warnings from 
mainstream economists that be 
would be m nWn g a bad situation 
worse, he instituted broad, sequential 
tax cuts, heloed slash inflation and is 


spearheading what could become the 
breakthrough in tax reform that 
economists themselves have sought 
unsuccessfully for decades. - 
In fact, even the rhetoric that has 
characterized Mr. Reagan’s cam- 
paign and his first term in office has 
been couched in economic terms. 
What other President in recent mem- 
ory has been identified with a person- 
alized phrase, such as the no-longer- 
pejorative “Reaganomics?” 

There were, to be sure, a hardy 
band of so-called supply-side econo- 
mists such as Arthur Laffer and Jude 


Waxmiski, who provided a controver- 
sial theoretical backdrop for the Ad- 
ministration's tax and budget poli- 
cies. But over time, some of their so- 
phisticated analysis has been discred- 
ited, while their underlying theories 
about growth and taxation have a 
familiar down-home quality for 


which do economic training is neces- 
sary. 

The engineers of the upheaval in 
economic policy now underway are 
men who are at home with such no- 
tions. They are instinctive and 
largely untutored in the subtleties of 
the so-called dismal science. Mr. 
Regan, the new economic czar, is not 
the only key player who is almost in- 
nocent of formal economic training. 
Mr. Baker, the new Treasury Secre- 
tary, is a lawyer. And Bob Dole, the 
Kansan who leads Senate Republi- 
cans and who will be, many say, Mr. 


The engineers of this economic 
upheaval are instinctive and largely 
untutored in the subleties of the 
so-called dismal science. 


THE MIGHTY DOLLAR 

T ne New Monetary Standard of the 80’s 
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By GEOFFREY BELL 


T HE American dollar goes from 
strength to strength. It is at 
record levels against the pound 
sterling, French franc and Italian lira 
and has reached levels not seen in 
over a decade against the West Ger- 
man mark. Yet for most economists 
and bankers this strength is still a 
puzzle. They look at an American 
trade deficit of $125 billion last year 
and feel that the rising dollar must be 
the result of the financial equivalent 
of levitation. 

Consequently, many argue that the 
currency is bound to plunge 20 to 30 
percent at some stage, bringing 
higher interest rates, inflation and 
possible recession. 

This analysis is wrong and has been 
wrong for the past few years. The fact 
is that die exchange rates are domi- 
nated by movements of international 
capital and not flows of international 
^trijde, Stoce.ths, inflation 

' has been removed from United 
States, international investors have 
flocked back into the dollar and will 
continue to do so. For almost every 
foreigner's choice for international 
investment is the dollar. Thus, it is no 
exa gg eration to say that the financ i a l 
world has moved back to a dollar re- 
serve standard, simil a r to what pre- 
vailed In the 50’s and 60’s. 

The implications of a new dollar 
standard are enormous. And the key 
issue becomes, how will the United 
States and the world live with a pro- 
longed period of strength for the dol- 
lar? This is in sharp contrast to the 
conventional approach, that foreign- 
ers simply will not continue investing 
new money in the United States. 

But it is important to note that for- 
eign private inflows of funds in 1984 
were more than $100 billion, which 
was a multiple of what most observ- 
ers thought possible. This represent- 
ed, in part, heavy borrowings in the 
Eurodollar market by American cor- 
porations, financial institutions, and 


Geoffrey Bell is president of Geof- 
frey Bell & Company, an investment 
and economic consulting firm based 
in New York. 


the Treasury. At the same time, for- 
eigners were willing buyers of United 
States assets, taking advantage of 
high interest rates, a deep and liquid 
money and capital market, a growing 
economy and a stable political envi- 
ronment. 

Can these inflows continue? Fortu- 
nately, the answer is yes, as long as 
there is no resurgence of high infla- 
tion in the United States— and that is 
simply not on the horizon. Obviously, 
the United States has not discovered a 
perpetual international financing ma- 
chine and if the balance of payments 
deficit were to get worse and worse 
then the game will eventually come to 
an end. However, this might not be 
for another few years and during that 
period the balance of payments can 
stabilize or even improve. 


Foreigners have to put their money 
somewhere and, whatever the prob- 
lems of the United States, the econ- 
omy looks a lot better than any of the 
others. Therefore, as the United 
States pumps out dollars through the 
trade deficit, they are likely to come 
back in the form of new investments. 
Paradoxically, it is more likely to be 
the demand for funds by American 
borrowers that will be crucial for the 
dollar and not the willingness of for- 
eigners to lend, at least for the fore- 
seeable future, that will dictate the 
dollar's future value. A recession 
here would do more damage to the 
dollar than a continued period of 
growth and high credit demands. 

The strong dollar has great benefits 
for the American economy. It has 
meant that inflation has been reduced 


much more than even the most opti- 
mistic of observers thought possible. 
Low inflation has meant lower inter- 
est rates, even if they are still high in 
real terms. The economy has been the 
engine of growth for the rest of the 
world, helping to push up exports, 
which almost certainly would not 
have been the case with a lower dollar 
and higher inflation. 

The weakness of commodity prices 
in general and oil prices in particular 
is in no small pan the result of a 
strong dollar. Commodity prices are 
denominated in dollars, which means 
that the cost in terms of German 
marks and other currencies has 
soared, thus cutting back demand 
and weakening prices. While oil and 
commodity exporters have suffered, 
the American consumer and the econ- 
omy has benefited. Cheaper imports 
have helped to increase market 
competition and keep domestic pro- 
ducers On their toes, unlike in the 
days of the weak dollar. 

u s’. 
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have reaped an unex- 
WW pected harvest. Foreigners 
have been heavy buyers of United 
States securities, public and private. 
American investment banks and the 
overseas investment banking arms of 
United States commercial banks 
have played the major role in arrang- 
ing these transactions; If foreigners 
were not so eager to buy dollars, the 
budget deficit would have to be fi- 
nanced at home at the inevitable cost 
of higher interest rates. 

The casualties of the strong dollar 
are the sectors of the economy that 
are dependent on exports or are in 
competition with foreign imports. As 
the dollar rises, it is more difficult for 
United States manufacturers to 
match prices against cheap imports 
and to export, especially when much 
of the worid is in recession or growing 
slowly. The hope has been that relief 
will come from a drop in the dollar, 
but these companies had better give 
serious thought as to how to live in a 
high-dollar environment longer-term. 

The critical point is to recognize we 
are truly on a dollar standard, that it 
is not about to collapse and is .more 
likely to reign supreme for months, if 
not years, to come. 


The 

Economy 


Reagan's budgetary hatchet man, is 
a professional politician. As Robert 
C. Holland, bead of the Committee for 
Economic Development, put it, “Paul 
Volcker’s the only card-carrying 
economist with major league power 
left in town.” 

But why the near-contempt for 
economists? 

Some observers say it is because 
Mr. Reagan, armed only with gen- 
eral, albeit traditionally conserva- 
tive, notions about the processes of 
wealth-creation and prosperity, has 
presided over a major realignment of 
policy — and it has worked. The 
mainstream economic co mmuni ty, 
with all of its sophisticated economet- 
ric models, computers and doctoral 
degrees, has failed correctly to p*?- 
dict the impact of Mr. Reagan's 
major moves. 

Mr. Reagan countensd r.iin only his 
deep faith that his gut-felt priorities 

— stressing incentives, free markets 
and less government regulation — 
would sooner or later revive an econ- 
omy that he thought had become 
badly unbalanced by too much gov- 
ernment. Although a severe recession 

— and one the Administration failed 
to foresee — was part of the price, 
Mr. Reagan's policies did lead the 
economy after 1982 into what is now a 
third year of expansion. Inflation re- 
mains subdued at levels two-thirds 
lower than those of Mr. Reagan 1 ': 
predecessor. And he can now even 
boast of cutting the unemployment 
rate below the level where President 
Carter left it in 1981. In contrast, the 
mainstream economic nay-sayers, 
who warned that the record budget 
deficits would explode in Mr. Rea- 
gan’s face, are still waiting for that to 
happen. In fact, as a group, econo- 
mists have failed to predict most of 
the important economic trends of re- 
cent years. Inaccurate forecasts 
should not come as such a surprise. 

“There’s nothing in the discipline 
that helps you call the turning 
points,” conceded John M. Albertine, 
an economist and former Senate staff 
aide who now heads the American 
Business Conference, a corporate 
trade group. But of late, the profes- 
sion’s failings have come at an em- 
barrassing and fundamental level. 

By and large, economists failed to 
anticipate the rapid and sustained 
drop in inflation. They did not expect 
the recovery to survive high interest 
rates and a huge deficit. And they 
were wildly wrong in predicting, lime 
and again over the past year or so, the 
imminent collapse of the dollar from 
what they thought were unsustain- 
able highs. It’s no wonder, said John 
Makin, director of fiscal policy stud- 
ies at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, that "the President’s attitude to- 
ward economists has gone from nega- 
tive to more negative.” 

On the battle against inflation, the 
economic community generally mis- 
calculated the degree to which Mr. 
Volcker and his Federal Reserve 
Board would persevere. But an infla- 
tion and the mighty dollar, their fail- 
ure to predict accurately what would 
occur, many analysts say, reflected 
an insularity of thought. 

Economists, in general, persisted 
in viewing the United States as a self- 
contained whole, long after business- 
men, for example, had recognized 
that the country was increasingly tied 
to the global economy. The did not ad- 
equately consider, for example, the 
fact that high interest rates and an 
improved climate for business in the 
United States would attract such huge 
amounts of foreign capital. By not 
being able to factor in such “exoge- 
nous variables,” said Henry J. Aaron, 
a Brookings Institution economist, 
the profession’s limitations were ex- 
posed. Put another way, modern 
economists have been hint by their 


tendency to focus ever-more on refin- 
ing mathematical technique rather 
than on rethinking their key analytic 

assumptions. . 

It is also possible that the econo- 
mists’ fall from grace is the natural 
and inevitable result of the ascend- 
ency of conservative thinking in 
Washington. The Reagan Adminis- 
tration believes, contrary to the activ- 
ist Keynesian view that emerged in 
the 60’s, that economies cannot be 
successfully managed by the use of 
tax and budget policy. They reject 
any notion of "fine-tuning” policy to 
try eliminate the ups and downs of the 
business cycle. The best policy, in this 
vie*". simply to stress sound funda- 
mentals and hope, thereby, to create 
a stable, low-inflation environment in 
which markets can work their magic. 

Thus, it is not really surprising that 
George P. Shultz is the only econo- 
mist in the Reagan Cabinet and that 
he is the Secretary of State. By con- 
trast, Jimmy Carter, who himself 
probably relied less on economists 
than, say, Lyndon B. Johnson or John 
F. Kennedy, had four: James R. 
Schlesinger at Energy, F. Ray Mar- 
shall -at Labor, Juanita M. Kreps at 
Commerce and W. Michael Blumen- 
thal at Treasury. Moreover, Charles 
L. Schultze, the voluble academic 
economist now at the Brookings Insti- 
tution who, as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
was a prominent promoter of the Car- 
ter policies. 

By contrast, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has downgraded and all but ig- 
nored the C.EA It seems certain 
that when Mr. Reagan does get 
around to replacing Mr. Felds tein as 
its chairman, he will do so with some- 
body less likely to challenge him cm 
policy. Mr. Regan, in fact, has won- 
dered out loud whether the Adminis- 
tration should seek to persuade Con- 
gress to abolish the C.E.A., a body 
that was created by law in 1946. The 
three-member council could soon 
have no members at all since William 
A. Niskanen Jr. and William Poole 
have both announced that they would 
leave shortly. Late last week, how- 
ever, senior Administration officials 
said that it was likely that the C.EA. 
would be retained. 

What seems to have happened is 
that the Reagan Administration, even 
as it appreciates the role of econo- 
mists for nuts-and-bolts analytical 
work in such areas as tax and trade 
policy, became fed up with their re- 
fusal to acknowledge the profession’s 
limits. The White House is no longer 
looking for sweeping" economic 
strategies for managing the world’s 
most powerful economy, a colossus 
producing $3.7 trillion of goods and 
services a year. It has a strategy that 
suits it fine: lower taxes, a gradually 
lowering deficit through growth and 
further budget cuts, and a Fed stand- 
ing guard against inflation. 

That is not stopping economists 
from offering advice, of course. In 
fact, some insist that Mr. Reagan’s 
refusal to allow them into the inner 
circle is a big mistake. Mr. Aaron of 
Brookings, for one, says that main- 
stream economists are not only right 
in their insistence that cutting the 
deficit must be the top priority, but 
that Mr. Reagan may privately . eal- 
ize it, too. “This just happens to be 
news that President Reagan doesn’t 
want to bear,” Mr. Aaron maintains. ‘ 

“I think it’s abundantly clear that 
as influence-peddlers,” says Mr. Al- 
bertine, “economists are now very 
close to zero.” 

Zero, indeed. Mr. Regan, when 
once asked whether he considered 
himself an economist, leaned back in 
his wing-back chair and guffawed 
‘Tve been called bad names before 
— but economist?” 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


A Thwarted Merger Stuns Wall Street 


The Diamond Shamrock board 
thwarted a merger with Occidental 
Petroleum rally hours after it had ap- 
peared that the deal was set. The 
Shamrock directors reportedly had 
misgivings about the outlook for Occi- 
dental and voted unanimously 
against Joining Dr. Arm and Ham- 
mer's empire- As stunned arbitrag- 
ers toted up some hefty losses, the 
general opinion on Wall Street 
seemed to be that the affair had left 
Shamrock highly vulnerable to new 
takeover offers. 


Elsewhere on the takeover front. 
Scovill accepted an enhanced bid by a 
company controlled by Canada s 
Belzberg family. The final price tag: 
$517 million, or $42-50 a share, up 
from $35 a share ... An investor 
group’s plan to buy Northwest Indus- 
tries appeared to be faltering and the 
company’s - shares Jell sharply . . . A 
stake in Petro-Lewis was acquired by 
a group that said a takeover was one 
of "several options." 


nrffHn gs in Washington af- 
ne of the key economic 
:ers. Donald T. Regan, the 
ecretary, is switching jobs 
s A. Baker 3d, the White 
if of staff. The biggest ef- 
Iqv is expected to be in the 
x revisions. Mr. Regan is 
[ likely to push hard in the 
se for the package of tax 
rawn up by bis Treasury 



Stuart GoMuberx 


Department, while Mr. Baker is 
viewed as a persuasive salesman 
when the Administration’s plan is 
sent to Congress. 

In other moves, President Reagan 
said he would nominate Energy Sec- 
retary Donald P. Hodel to head the In- 
terior Department. John S. Herring- 
ton, the White House personnel direc- 
tor, would take Mr, Hodel’s old job. 
And Richard G. Darman, a Presiden- 
tial assistant, is to become Deputy 


Secretary of the Treasury, the de- 
partment’s No. 2 post. 

Stocks advanced strongly, surging 
20.76 points on Thursday. The bulk of 
the gain was attributed to a reitera- 
tion by Paul A Volcker, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, that inflation 
was under control, implying that Fed 
policy would not be tightened. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average ended 
the week at 1,218.09, up 33.13 points. 

The credit markets started the 
week strongly but moved sideways on 
Wednesday and lower Thursday and 
Friday. The basic money supply fell 
$500 million, well below expectations. 
The dollar was generally mixed, 
while the British pound hit new lows. 

A scant 0.1 percent rise In producer 
prices in December was welcome 
news for inflation watchers after 
November’s 0.5 percent gain. For 
1984 as a whole, wholesale prices rose 
1.8, not so restrained as the 0.6 per- 
cent increase in 1983 hut certainly 
small enough to have officials In 
Washington beaming over a third 
year of tamed inflation. Price de- 
clines in some categories, most nota- 
bly energy, helped lower the annual 
number, while the increases, includ- 
ing those in food, were only modest 

GJML’s new nameplate. The auto 
giant chose Saturn as the designation 
for a new advanced-technology sub- 


sidiary intended to challenge the 
Japanese in small cars. In a sharp 
break with the company’s traditional 
structure, the new unit will be a sepa- 
rate corporation with its own labor 
contract and dealer network, 

Oil prices continued to weaken as 
major oil companies cut the price 
they will pay for crude to $28, a $1 
drop. Iran seemed to go against the 
trend as it reportedly raised some of 
its prices, but the British were feeling 
heavy downward pressures as in- 
creasing amounts of their North Sea 
crude were being sold at spot prices 
rather than the official price . ... The 
weakness in worldwide oil prices was 
considered a negative for gold, which 
bounced around the $300 mark but at 
one point sank to $296.70, its lowest 
price In five and a half years. 


Unemployment was up slightly In 
December, to 7.1 percent from 7 per- 
cent, even though 340,000 new jobs 
were created in the month. The gain 
in hirings, which was aided greatly by 
a pickup in the automotive and con- 
struction sectors, was stronger than 
most private analysts expected. The 
jobs statistics, which were the first 
measure of December economic ac- 
tivity, were widely interpreted as evi- 
dence that the lull in the economy was 
just a pause. 
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The Quest for Stalemate 


If arms control were chess, the objective would 
be best defined as stalemate: I can’t knock out your 
king without jeopardizing my own, and vice versa. 
Where the only possible move is suicidal, both sides 
are stuck — deterred — provided no other pieces 
can be deployed to upset the balance. 

The chess analogy, though not perfect, offers a 
perspective on last week's Soviet-American agree- 
ment to try again to negotiate arms control. The 
analogy suggests that it’s right this time to talk 
about every piece on the board and every imagi- 
nable move. And it suggests why Secretary of State 
Shultz is right to ask that Congress not remove this 
or that American piece until he learns more about 
how the Russians would respond. 

The analogy also suggests what’s wrong with 
the Soviet contention that there would be progress in 
even partial agreements, like limiting the total 
number of pieces or closing off some parts of the 
board. And it suggests what’s wrong with President 
Reagan’s contention that a good missile defense 
could offset any offense. If the agreed objective is 
stable deterrence, then a reliable offense is also the 
best defense. 

But what are stable and reliable deployments? 
When does an offense become so vulnerable that it 
requires a defense? When does a defense itself be- 
come a destabilizing threat? There can be no de- 
pendable arms control without a working definition 
of stalemate and of what nuclear knights, rooks and 
pawns can do to each other In various combinations. 
Unless these conceptual questions are addressed at 


the outset, all bargaining about numbers and types 
of weapons is bound to fail. 

It’s been five years since Russians and Amer- 
icans had any such basic discussions. In stalking out 
of negotiations in 1983, the Russians made their big- 
gest fuss about the least important disagreement, 
concerning medium-range Euromissiles. In the 
maneuvering about starting over, Mr. Reagan was 
most reluctant to include the Star Wars technology 
that is, at best, a remote possibility. 

These are quests for marginal advantage, the 
sort that should be traded for restraints on the ex- 
cessive deployments of multiheaded intercontinen- 
tal missiles. The best path to stalemate is to ex- 
change these forces slowly for a limited number of 
single-warhead, mobile missiles, which would be in- 
vulnerable to pre-emptive attack. Such a reliable 
retaliatory force would need no Star Wars defenses 
and would never be feared as a first-strike threat. 

Is this the agenda now decided upon? The offi- 
cial communique from Geneva implied that: It 
promised a “strengthening” of “strategic stabil- 
ity.” That is possible only if neither side, claims or 
fears superiority. 

But it took a year to proclaim this negotiating 
objective and 14 hours of haggling to find words for 
it. It remains to be seen whether both sides are truly 
co mmi tted to achieving stalemate. The theory of it 
is not that difficult. The longer the next round 
of talks drags on, the more likely that one or both of 
the superpowers are still looking to “win” 
this futile game. 


Election- Year T axis 


The traditional taxi scenario: A battered cab 
slows and the driver asks, “Where ya going?” 
through a partially opened window. “Harlem.” “No 
way,” be snarls, and speeds off. 

The newest taxi scenario : The cab picks you up 
but instantly, you are thrown back against broken 
seat springs. The window crank is missing, and the 
floor is grimy. But it’s beginning to drizzle, so this is 
n o-rirrH*Haa4 3e -eh oosy?=^GieenWi(^Vill^g6r i;: yBtf' : 
shout through a bulletproof divider plastered with 
peeling yellow notices. “Is near Connecticut?” the 
cabbie asks blankly. 

Some New York taxis are clean and comfort- 
able, their drivers knowledgeable, law-abiding and 
courteous. But too many are dangerous wrecks 
driven by people who can’t find Grand Central Sta- 
tion and don’t speak enough English to understand 
directions. The Mayor’s office acknowledges the 
problem and is acting to improve service. But it will 
take a lot of public pressure to make sure the job 
gets done. 

The Taxi and Limousine Commission, whose 
members are appointed by the Mayor, has broad 


powers to maintain standards. It can force dirty, 
dangerous taxis off the road, require drivers to pro- 
vide good service and cancel licenses of those who 
don’t. But for years, the commission was a political 
captive of the industry, with too little money to en- 
force the rules even had it wanted to. 

According to City Hall, times are changing. For 
the past year, new drivers have been required to go 
" to a special school arid passalesfon city geography. 
. Safely inspections, now farmed out to private ga- 
rages, will soon be shifted to a single, city-run fa- 
cility where, presumably, there will be less oppor- 
tunity for corruption. The city will hire inspectors to 
catch rule-breaking drivers in the act, and it will en- 
courage public reporting of abuses. 

It’s far from clear that the same commission 
that presided Over the decline of taxi service is now 
capable of administering reform. But the choice of 
commissioners — and, ultimately, the quality of 
taxi regulation — is Mayor Koch’s responsibility. 
By November, New York voters should know how 
well the Mayor is meeting it. 


Paying the Agent Orange Lawyers 


“Why is there always a secret singing when a 
lawyer cashes in?” asked the poet Carl Sandburg. 
“Why does a Hearse horse snicker hauling a lawyer 
away?” The American lawyers who descended on 
Bhopal, India, enlisting clients to sue Union Car- 
bide, shared some of the shame in the wake of the 
disaster there. Every calamity seems to draw a 
swarm of lawyers eager to line their pockets with 
huge contingency fees. 

At least that’s the way many Americans see it. 
Others, more charitably, just see lawyers as a nec- 
essary evil. 

Last week, in deciding which lawyers have 
earned how much in the massive litigation over 
Agent Orange, Federal District Judge Jack Wein- 
stein in Brooklyn offered evidence to support all 
these images. More important, he distinguished 
carefully among them, rewarding those attorneys 
he found most worthy and denying fees and ex- 
penses to many he concluded had contributed little 
to the legal cause of thousands of afflicted Vietnam 
veterans. His work provides a useful example for 
future catastrophes. 

Agent Orange was sprayed for a decade to de- 
foliate jungles in Vietnam. The herbicide contained 
small amounts of the poison dioxin, which thou- 
sands of veterans have blamed for subsequent ill- 


ness and death. Their claims against seven manu- 
facturers were consolidated in Judge Weinstein’s 
court and were settled last May, before trial, for a 
lump sum of $180 million. 

Judge Weinstein combined compassion for the 
victims with a cool assessment that their case ulti- 
mately would have failed for want of reliable cause- 
and-effect evidence. He noted also that the lawyers 
had compiled evidence of manufacturer negligence 
and failure to warn of the chemical’s dangers that 
made the settlement a bargain for the defendants. 
He found some lawyers to be creative and produc- 
tive, others parasitical and extravagant. 

He will permit $9.3 million in legal fees, a quar- 
ter of the amount requested. The main trial lawyers 
will receive more than $1.3 million, including a 
bonus for skill and diligence. About 100 lawyers will 
split the rest, while dozens of lawyers, mainly hang- 
ers-on, will get nothing from the fund. 

Even these awards, Judge Weinstein acknowl- 
edged, might seem lavish to working Americans, 
but he said the amounts are reasonable when ail the 
costs are considered. Fee awards, he noted, must 
encourage lawyers to undertake litigation risks 
without giving windfalls to opportunists^ His analy- 
sis and careful accounting should guide other judges 
in tailoring fee awards to those ends. 


Topics 

Lost in Africa 


Let These People Go 

No secrets were betrayed when Is- 
rael confirmed the rescue of about 
7,000 Ethiopian Jews from a country 
that cared little about them. The 
Marxist regime in Addis Ababa was 
plainly aware of their flight to the 
Sudan, whence they were airlifted to 
Israel via Belgium. But once the 
migration was acknowledged, the 
Sudan felt a need to suspend the air- 
lift, leaving 4,000 in the Sudan and a 
remnant still in Ethiopia. 

President Nimeiry of the Sudan 
presumably wants to avoid trouble 
with Arab radicals, notably Libyans. 
But he still cares for the stranded 
Jews and his frontiers remain open. 

Whether Israel erred in confirming 


the exodus is secondary. The migra- 
tion needs to be completed. The 
Sudan has no desire to detain these 
Jews and Ethiopia needs help to feed 
its starving people. The United States 
is hardly without resources to com- 
plete the deliverance of another lost 
tribe in the wilderness. 


And This Woman 

Dana Manno calls the Nigerian Se- 
curity Organization “a Gestapo in 
black.” She has reason. It seized her 
mother, Marie McBroom, a Jersey 
City businesswoman, last February 
and now threatens her with execution 
for “conspiring to deal with petro- 
leum products without lawful author- 


ity.” Nigeria's oil could scarcely be 
cruder than its justice. 

The military leaders who seized 
power last year vowed they would end 
corruption in Africa's most populous 
country. Mrs. McBroom allegedly 
failed, before the coup, to obtain an 
export license while negotiating an oil 
contract. She's awaited trial for 10 
months in a filthy jail. 

Mrs. McBroom worked for years as 
a travel agent to Interest other Amer- 
itar. blacks in Africa. In 1980, with Ni- 
geria’s encouragement, she founded 
an export business that led from food- 
stuffs to petroleum. All family and 
other appeals have been ignored. This 
appalling story won't strengthen Ni- 
geria's hand in denouncing abuses of 
justice In South Africa. 



What They Fear Across the Ideological Divide 


To the Editor: 

Having recently returned from a 
visit to the Soviet Union, I agree with 
much of what Senator Albert Gore Jr. 
reports from his discussions there 
("Two Views on Anns Negotiation," 
Op-Ed, Dec. 30). Our delegation, 
sponsored by an American organiza- 
tion called United Campuses to Pre- 
vent Nuclear War, did not meet with 
arms-control policy makers, as Sena- 
tor Gore did, but rather with students, 
professors and university adminis- 
trators. Nevertheless, the fears ex- 
pressed by ordinary citizens seem, 
much the same as those of the offi- 
cials — concern that the United States 
is abandoning nuclear “parity” in 
favor of “superiority” and is striving 
for a first-strike capability. 

One question that often arose, but is 
not mentioned by Senator Gore, sug- 
gests that although there may be a 
"symmetrical fear of a first strike on 
both sides," actions and statements 
of the two sides are not symmetrical. 
■We were often asked, “Why does the 
United States refuse to pledge not to 
be the first to use nuclear weapons, as 
the Soviet Union has done?” 

Although Administration officials 
dismissed the Soviet no-first-use 
pledge as an empty gesture when it 


was made in June 1982, many Rus- 
sians interpreted the refusal as very 
significant. They do not agree that 
claims about Soviet superiority in 
conventional forces in Europe justify 
United States willingness to threaten 
the use of nuclear weapons in other 
circumstances — * as when American 
strategic nuclear forces were put on 
high alert during the Arab-Israeii 
war of October 1973. Threats to use 
nuclear weapons certainly contribute 
to first-strike fears, with possibly dis- 
astrous consequences in a period of 
superpower tension. 

We argued that the recent Russian 
deployment of short-range nuclear 
missiles in Eastern Europe seemed 
inconsistent with a pledge not to use 
nuclear weapons first. Not to be over- 
run or destroyed, such systems would 
have to be used early in a war. putting 
pressure mi military leaders to initi- 
ate nuclear war. The same argument 
applies to the hundreds of short-range 
nuclear artillery and missiles de- 
ployed by U.S. forces in Europe. 

Inconsistency is not unique to the 
Soviet side, however. Senator Gore 
mentions that President Reagan had 
declared that the U.S. would not seek 
a first-strike capability. He does not 
mention at all U.S. deployment of ' 


Trident II submarine- 

launched ballistic missites. 

We found this weapon the source oi 
the greatest Soviet first-strike fears, 
because the several thousand Trident 
warheads the U.S. plans to deploy 
could theoretically destroy die entire 
Soviet land-based missile force in a 

first strike. _ 

Herein lies a flaw in Senator Gore s 
plan to limit Soviet land-based mis- 
siles and U.S. cruise missiles in favor 
of small, single-warhead missiles. U 
the U.S. deploys hundreds of the the 
small weapons (which the Scowcroft 
Commission recommends should be 
accurate enough to destroy hardened 
Soviet missile silos), while continuing 
the Trident program, Soviet fears of a 
U.S. first strike would not be alleviat- 
ed, but heightened. 

To move toward Senator Gore s fu- 
ture vision of stability, priority should 
be given to stopping the destabilizing 
systems being produced and deployed 
now, including the MX and Tndent II, 
their Soviet counterparts and the new 
missiles of both sides in Europe. 

Matthew a. Evangelista 
Stanford, Calif., Dec. 31, 1984 
The writer is a visiting fellow at Stan- 
ford University's Center for Interna- 
tional Security and Arms Control. 


The Poor Aren’t Looking Any Younger 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Charles Longino’s “youth 
creep" (Topics, Jan. 4) raises more 
than your metaphysical question 
about living longer but behaving 
younger. His observation prompts me 
to ask if there is a class distribution of 
this phenomenon of youthful maturi- 
ty: As the gap between the prosperous 
and the poor widens, as the number of 
Americans living below the poverty 
line increases, do the underemployed, 
the malnourished, the undereducated, 
the unhoused look and act younger? 

More than 40 years ago, George Or- 
well wrote a perceptive essay titled 
“Comic Postcards,” one of the first 
examples of serious attention to popu- 
lar culture. In it, he observed that for 
the English working class of his day 
there were only two ages, youth and 
old age. He argued that English work- 
ers passed from youth to age in their 
20’s not because of work, which he felt 
to be invigorating and beneficial, but 
because of the economic and social 
stresses of underemployment and the 
wage system of industrial capitalism 
as he saw it operating on the lives of 
the laboring poor. 

We might, then, suggest to Dr. 
Longino that “youth creep” is the 
most recent manifestation of a social 
fact: affluence makes things easier. 
Professional life and the flexible 
schedules of postindustrial urban com- 



Mlcbul Baruloa 

mercial life allow many the resources 
and time to run, tan, flex and squash. 

But could Orwell have looked in on 
the coal-mining regions of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on East Harlem, 
Yonkers, East St. Louis, the Lower 
East Side, Detroit, Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant. Homestead, Pa., Clinton-Hell's 
Kitchen or the sidewalk grates of 
Washington's Lafayette Park 
(across from our most prized speci- 
men of “youth creep”), he would 
have recognized the aging faces. 

Jon Christian Suggs 
New York, Jan. 4; 1985 
. • "• - r."t : 5? J 


TVansit System Needs 
Electoral Accountability 

To the Editor: 

Thank you for agreeing with Mayor 
Koch and me on the need to discourage 
vigilantism (“Why Surrender on the 
Subway?" Jan. 4). I disagree, how- 
ever, with your suggestion that the 
state is giving inadequate support to 
the Transit Police. In addition to* 
providing 20 percent of the Transit Au- 
thority’s operating budget, we are al- 
locating $3.5 million for a strike force 
— a team of 85 detectives, patrolmen 
and special personnel assigned pri- 
marily to combat subway violence. 

Nor are we ignoring the morale 
problem — in your words, "officers 
dispirited by the decrepitude of their 
environment” We have earmarked 
$70 milli on over five years for station 
improvement and security measures 
to reduce vandalism. The aim is to up- 
grade subway appearance and safety, 
and thus bolster worker motivation. 

We are doing our best, but could do 
even better if we — elected officials 
like myself or the Mayor — had direct 
control over and responsibility for the 
system. I have said repeatedly that 
the present arrangement, in which no 
ana who must face the voters can be 
held accountable, should be revised. 
Perhaps now is the time far oppo- 
nents of that revision to reconsider. 

(Gov.) Mario M. Cuomo 
t . ; New yorfcj jan. 4, 1985^, 


Federal Employees Not Satisfied, Just Trapped 


Jersey-Battery Ferry 


To the Editor: 

Your Dec. 30 editorial “Sailing 
Daily From New Jersey” did not men- 
tion the most effective route for reliev- 
ing congestion at the Holland TunneL 

At water’s edge in Liberty State 
Park, sits in idle splendor, the recently 
restored ferry terminal of the defunct 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. From 
there to the World Trade Center or the 
Battery, the run for a people-only 
ferry is only minutes. Liberty State 
lies close to the New Jersey Turnpike 
extension leading to the Holland Tun- 
nel, and arrangements for getting cars 
to the terminal and parking them can 
easily be made. Much of the park and 
terminal are now without use. 

When this proposal was broached to 
Mayor Koch in 1961, he indicated en- 
dorsement of any practicable means 
to lessen the traffic burden on Manhat- 
tan’s streets. If the city wishes to re- 
lieve tunnel congestion, a ferry from 
Liberty State to Lower Manhattan 
would be an attractive solution that 
will not tax the local streets of cities 
across the river. Robert I. Price 

New York, Jan. 3, 1985 
The writer is senior vice president of 
J.J. Henry Co., naval architects. 


To the Editor: 

“Federal Workers Termed Over- 
paid” (news article, Dec. 19) is an ex- 
cellent example of the Administra- 
tion’s twisted logic to justify a pro- 
posed pay cut for Federal employees. r 

Federal employees do not have a 
lower "quit rate" because they are 
overcompensated. The 2 percent quit 
rate for mid- to high-level employees 
occurs not because they are satisfied 
but because they are trapped. The 12 
percent of private-industry employ- 
ees who quit jobs do not vanish from 
the work force. Presumably, many 
quit to take better jobs. The Federal 


Up With the Ball 


To the Editor: 

Every year we watch the famous 
ball or apple drop in Times Square to 
mark the New Year. May we suggest 
that at its future site the ball travel up 
the pole? Upwardness is so much 
more emotionally and visually satis- 
fying. Catherine Andreyev 
Zonia Andreyev 
Coraopolis, Pa., Jan. 4, 1965 


employee who moves on to another 
Federal position will not show up in 
the statistics as a quitter. 

Private-industry pension funds are 
untaxed, and if vested, are protected 
by law and can be transferred to an- 
other position. For the Federal em- 
ployee, quitting results only in repay- 
ing dollar for dollar the contribution 
to the pension system, an money that 
was taxed as it was earned and then 
held for years without interest. 

Also, the option for a Federal 
worker to move to a better position in 
private industry may not exist if his 
or her experience is not applicable 
outside government. 

Federal cost-of-living increases do 
not exist. Each year a “comparabil- 
ity study^’ determines what percent 
increase is necessary for government 
pay to keep pace with private-indus- 
try salaries for similar work. This 
figure is always reduced to whatever 
the country can afford. 

To say now that a pay cut would 
bring salaries closer to market levels 
and reduce an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage ludicrous, illogical and in- 
consistei. .. Mark Korell 

Wayside. N.J., Dec. 29, 1984 


Was Our Time Worth More Before It Came in Quartz? 


To the Editor: 

Permit me to add a few words to 
your editorial “What Time Does It 
Cost?" (Jan. 1) regarding quartz 
mechanical watches. As a collector of 
antique wristwatches, I groan seeing 
the proliferation of quartz watches (80 
percent of all watches sold in Amer- 
ica) for a practical reason: in the fu- 
ture it will be nearly impossible to 
have mechanical watches repaired. 

For Christmas, I received a beauti- 
ful gold quartz watch. Lest I sound 
ungrateful, let me say that it is very 
handsome for a contemporary watch. 
It has a flat, shiny crystal so highly 
polished and well cut that by reflect- 
ing the sun’s rays upon it you can 
beam prismatic light shows on the 
ceiling or, if so inclined, start major 
forest fires. Sleek is probably the best 
word for it. Aside from not telling the 
day and date (a plus in my reaction- 
ary opinion), it does hot mention its 
quartzitude on the face. 

I won’t debate your point that “sci- 
ence has defeated art,” as my gripe 
primarily concerns the stealthy, 
sinister technology involved. 

I do not have to wind this quartz 
watch. Not in the morning, not at day’s 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


two-year life. The warranty says this, 
as well as listing the “authorized 
agents" worldwide (six in Indonesia 
alone) who will replace the battery. 

Also mentioned is the oscillator, 
which vibrates 32,768 times per sec- 
ond. Per second! In my mind, I ran 
accept the precise measurements of 
theoretical physicists who speak of 
pica seconds — the time it takes one 
photon to travel one foot — because 
those scientists have the simple de- 
cency to keep that stuff scrawled on 
their blackboards at Cornell and 
and for, for away from our 
lives. But, an oscillator (nooatomic 
variety) vibrating at the obnoxious 
rate of 32,768 time s a second strapped 
to our wrists is, to me, unsettling. • 

1 have a 90-year-old Tiffany that 
keeps perfect time, confirmed by oc- 
casional checks to the Naval Observ- 


within my control and not driver 
a battery. 

In the jungles of Borneo fwh 
there are few watch repairers 
fewer authorized agents), little cai 
done should each watch break. I 
know, however, barring dismeml 
ment or death, the Tiffany will < 
anue ticking as long as it is worn 

Lastly, your editorial cites the 

ferences In the construction of the i 

chine-made Plymouth and the ha 
crafted Rolls-Royce, a point ^ 
taken. However, a friend jokfo 
asked if it was true that the only a 
you bear while driving a RoDs-Ro 
is the dock on the dashboard. Pi 
ably not even that, I answered- it’ 
quartz dock. Daniel Wari 
-C aldwell, N.J., Jan. 2, 1 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


‘Star Wars’ — Costly, Futile 


IE 7 


WASHINGTON I James Reston 


By Henry Bienen 
and Jeremiah P. Ostriker 

PRINCETON, N.J. — The arms control tatim in 
Geneva last week identified t he strategic defense 
initiative, known as “Star Wars,” as a major topic 
of. East-West negotiations. But what is a citizen to 
think of Star Wars? Can an effective defense sys- 
tem be built? If not, does a partial system intended 
to defend land-based missiles make any sense? If 
Implementing a partial system would be danger- 
ous, should the program to develop Star Wars be 
maintained as a bargaining chip as we enter ne- 
gotiations with Moscow? The answers to these 
questions are no, no and basically no. 

Star Wars is futile, dangerous and costly. Re- 
search should be continued to avoid being sur- 
prised In case the Soviet Union makes a technical 
breakthrough; but we should not proceed beyond 
research to a major arms buildup. 

The stark fact must be stated: we cannot protect 
most of our people from nuclear attack. Cities can- 
not be buried under reinforced concrete. They are 
vulnerable to low-flying cruise missiles, subma- 
rine-launched missiles and nuclear weapons deto- 
nated by terrorists. Star Wars would not protect us 
from any of these weapons systems, -nor can it pro- 
vide safety for our urban centers against land- 
based intercontinental missiles. 

As several recent technical studies have shown, 
the side that takes the offense In a nuclear ex- 
change has an enormous built-in advantage. Mis- 
siles that rapidly bum their fuel cm launching, de- 
ployment of decoys in midcourse and “hardening” 
of warheads to make them less vulnerable during 
the terminal phase of their flight would all greatly 
increase the task of a defense system, requiring 
hundreds of massive, expensive and vulnerable 
battle satellites. 

A strategic defense would present technical re- 
quirements far beyond the state of today's art and 
barely consistent with the laws of physics. The 
data management and software problems strain 

Henry Bienen is professor of politics and interna- 
tional affairs at Princeton University. Jeremiah P. 
0 striker is chairman of the astrophysical sciences 
department. 


the Ima gi na tion even of Star Wars advocates, who 
estimate that 10 million lines of error-free com- 
puter code would be needed. 

Worst of all, a Star Wars defease would undoubt- 
edly create an Incentive for yet another multiplica- 
tion of offensive missile systems — with all the 
dangers of accident, sabotage or misuse. In the ab- 
sence of an arms control agreement, an opponent 
can keep adding weapons to saturate any missile 
defense, and it is far cheaper for the Kremlin to 
add one missile than for us to destroy one. 

Can Star Wars be used effectively as a bargain- 
ing chip? History is not encouraging. Placing Per- 



shing 2 missiles in Western Europe was justified as 
as a way to bargain with the Soviet Union. In re- 
sponse, the Kremlin added to its own missiles in 
Central Europe. Moreover, once we spend billions 
on a weapon system. Government agencies, pri- 
vate corporations and research institutions push 
for continuation. Then, when our costly and useless 
bargaining chip is put in place, the Soviet Union 
merely moves its own program forward. Defense 
costs escalate. Dangers increase. 

In proposing Star Wars, President Reagan hoped 
to create a safer world. In fact. Star Wars will only 
increase tension. Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger said at the end of 1983 that one of the 
most frightening prospects for America would be 
the development of an effective Soviet missile de- 
fense. Presumably, the Kremlin holds parallel 
fears. Certainly, it would be tempted to respond in 
kind — and probably also to increase the number 
of its nuclear warheads. 

Star Wars will not provide for the safety of our 
people. Nor, without substantial reduction of weap- 


A Different Tune 


Dangerous 
to security 


David Klein , 


ons on both sides, can it give us a cost-effective de- 
fense for hardened missile sites. It can only be 
used as a bargaining chip. Yet the chips cannot be 
cashed in once the momentum of the program in- 
creases — and the momentum is already great. 

There is one circumstance that would make it 
feasible to build a strategic defense against land- 
based intercontinental missiles: if nuclear ar- 
senals were drastically reduced under a closely 
monitored treaty, then systems could be built that 
would in fact, not fantasy, moderate the nuclear 
threat The Star Wars research program should be 
continued only if inextricably linked to negotiated 
major reductions in offensive weapons. 

The anti ballistic-missile program, the nuclear 
airplane and B-70 high-altitude bomber, despite 
heavy initial spending, were stopped when their 
technical deficiencies were exposed. It is not too 
late to .drastically scale back the Star Wars pro- 
gram. □ 


What Some Republicans Fear 


By Charles Peters 

WASHINGTON — Among the tan- 
gle of motives that drive people in 
power, a concern for how they are re- 
garded today is, at least among the 
more thoughtful, accompanied by a 
concern about how they will look 
tomorrow — when the judgment of 
history begins to be delivered and 
their performance Is assessed in light 
of the results it has produced. This 
concern is both idealistic and practi- 
cal. 

Certainly, it is idealistic in its re- 
gard for the opinion of ftrfure genera- 
tions. But it also has a very practical 
aspect for- each public official who 
chooses to contemplate what his gen- 
eral all-around s tanding — and, more 
particularly. Ins job prospects and 
salary level — will be five or 10 years 
from now. 

This sensitivity to history is espe- 
cially strong these days among the 
more knowledgeable and conscien- 
tious members of the Reagan Admin- 
istration. Indeed, amid the gaiety 
of the inaugural parties, they are ex- 
periencing anxieties quite similar to 
those felt by their predecessors in the 
Nixon Administration 12 years ago. 
The Nixon men, like the Reagan peo- 
ple today, seemed to be basking 
in the bright prospects that come 
from an electoral landslide. But the 
insiders knew that there was, to use 
John Dean’s word, a “cancer" grow- 

Charles Peters is editor of the Wash- 
ington Monthly. 


ing within the Administration that 
would ultimately threaten to destroy 
its place in history. The fear of the in- 
formed Republicans today is not of 
another Watergate but of something 
far more innocent yet potentially far 
moire dangerous to the Republic: 
Ronald Reagan’s laziness. 

Those who view the deficit as a 
problem of increasing gravity know 


Reagan 
laziness on 
arms budget 
details 


that it cannot be controlled without 
significant cuts in the defense 
budget. They also know that these 
cuts must be made with due regard to 
maintaining enough military power 
to command the world’s respect. This 
means that cutting must be based on 
a careful review of each of our major 
weapons and of the strategic concepts 
that dictate the need for them 
and the ways in which they may be 
employed. 

What everyone close to him knows 
is that Ronald Reagan has not once in 
his Presidency displayed the slightest 
inclination to do this kind of work. His 
unwillingness to let himself get mired 


in detail is well-known and, indeed, in 
many respects, has been a welcome 
relief from his workaholic predeces- 
sor's preoccupation with the minutiae 
of the Presidency. But in regard to de^ 
fense, we need Ronald Reagan to be 
more like Jimmy Carter — to be will- 
ing to work hard to master the subject 
at hand. 

To be sure, some possible reduc- 
tions in the defense budget are read- 
ily apparent even without diligent 
study. Closing unnecessary bases and 
ending early retirement demand 
courage, not midnig ht oil. But figur- 
ing out which tanks and planes and 
ships and missiles are really needed 
means learning the strength and 
weaknesses of them all — from the 
F-18 fighter to file Aegis cruiser. 
There are, the President can be as- 
sured, some genuine turkeys among 
them and some substantial savings to 
be realized. 

Most people think that cuts, in the 
defense budget would save money 
only in the future, but there is already 
much that could be saved in the budg- 
ets of the past. We can still recapture 
vast sums of money allocated on 
paper but not actually yet spent. Few 
people realize that many of the dol- 
lars that were appropriated in fiscal 
1983 and 1984 — and in some cases fur- 
ther back — have even yet to be paid 
out by the Treasury. The military 
has, in govemmentese, “obligated" 
these sums by signing am tracts for 
them — fen: new missiles, tanks and 
aircraft. But many of these contracts 
can be canceled without the Govern- 
ment having to pay anything like 


their face value. Sometimes the con- 
tractor has done nothing more than 
draw up some blueprints, sometimes 
not even that. 

1 very much doubt that Ronald Rea- 
gan is aware of this budge ting anom- 
aly. Perhaps, if he discovered it or 
were told about it by his associates, 
he would begin to feel a little bit guilty 
about what he doesn’t know about the 
defense budget. He is not a stupid 
man. If he gets down to work now, he 
may still be able to salvage the place 
in history that his subordinates have 
begun to worry about. ’ □ 


Washington 

T he weeks between the re-election 
of President Reagan and his 
inauguration have been marked 
in Washington by a different tune. 
The campaign itself, as usual, was a 
noisy riot of strong passions and weak 
reason, but lately there has been a re- 
vival of common sense. 

Most Democratic Party leaders are 
not underestimating the defeats they 
have suffered in three of the last four 
Presidential elections, and most Re- 
publican leaders are not overestimat- 
ing their victories. 

On the two major problems before 
the nation — the control of deficits at 
home and the control of nuclear 
weapons abroad — they are fencing 
with cme another but beginning to. 
adapt their wishes to the facts. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
Senator Jesse Heims of North Caro- 
lina is still chinking (if that’s the right 
word) that one way to interpret the 
First Amendment is to try to buy out 
CBS or anything else that opposes his 
fatuous conservatism, but he’s fast 
becoming not merely a nuisance but 
an embarrassment to the President 
and a majority of his own party. 

Elsewhere, most leading politi- 
cians are not taking the one-sided 
election promises and votes all that 
seriously. They are making their own 
judgments about what’s best for the 
country, regardless of the President’s 
wishes, and also what’s best for them- 
selves, sometimes confusing the two. 

Senator Robert Dole of Kansas and 
other moderate leaders in the Senate 
are coming out with their own budget, 
not satisfied that the President’s cam- 
paign promises and budget proposals 
will get the budget and trade deficits 
down to manageable proportions. 

The President himself is not acting 
like a man who regards his personal 
popularity and spectacular victory as 
a mandate to insist on every promise 
or charge or joke he made in the heat 
of the campaign. Though he said he’d 
never, never fiddle with Social Se- 
curity benefits, he’s now fudging it 
and indicating that, well, maybe he’d 
think about cutting the old folks back 
if an overwhelming majority in both 
houses of Congress shared the blame. 

Same with the nuclear arms talks. 
No more talk of the Soviet “evil em- 
pire" or linking arms control niiw to 
the Soviet outrage in Afghanistan. 
The talks went on in Geneva, even 
about weapons in outer space, with- 
out preconditions. No promises were 
made, and probably too much is now 
expected of the Shul tz-Gromyko 
smiles, but at least they are talking 
about talking. 

There may be less in all this than 
meets the eye, but the President’s 
critics can’t blame him for being 


rigid as a board and then complain 
when he bends a little. It didn’t take 
him long to decide that he didn’t want 
his inauguration to compete with the 
Marlno-Montana pro football shoot- 
out next Sunday, so he postponed the 
public coronation for a day. 

In fact, he has been so flexible since 
his re-election that it’s not quite clear 
where he’s going now or who’s going 
with him. He has made or permitted 
almost as many changes in his lineup 
in the last month as the Washington 
Redskins made all season. 

Maybe there’s sane logic to this 
musical chairs performance, though it 
baffles the reporters and the other 
members of the Cabinet and White 
House staff. But after four years, an 
argument can be made for «H»Mng 
filing s up. 

There have been more Presidential 
cronies high in this Government than 
in any other Administration since the 
last war. All of them were among the 
nicest but not necessarily the smartest 
officials available. Some of than were 
tired, and some were bored, and others 
merely homesick or broke. 

“There’s something very Japanese 
about all this," an ambassador said 
here this weds. “In Tokyo, the Prime 
Minister allows the various factions to 
fight among themselves, and then 
when they come to some sort of com- 
promise or consensus, he approves 
their deal. It is one way to do thing s 
and it seems to be Mr. Reagan’s way.” 


Capital 
common sense 


The main point of all this, however, 
is reassuring In a way. There is some- 
thing in the air here that tells people 
when the swinging pendulum has 
gone too far. It was this instinct that 
brought Ronald Reagan to the White 
House when the people sensed that 
the welfare state policies of the 
Democrats needed correction. The 
Democrats hoped the swinging pen- 
dulum would go the other way in the 
1984 election after all the economic 
and foreign policy problems of the 
first two Reagan years. But Mr. Rea- 
gan changed course abroad and was 
re-elected on his own personal popu- 
larity and the economic recovery. 

NOW Washington is shifting a gain 
It will go hellbent to the extremes for 
a while, but there’s something in the 
constitutional separation of powers 
and the old fog of independent discus- 
sion that makes it pull up before going 
too far. □ 


IN THE NATION Tom Wicker 


The Ignorant Genius 



i genius is one of the 

glories of mankind. It has sub- 
dued geography with flight 
igh the air, expanded the limits 
i pian skill with the computer, 
B it possible via satellites tor 
Suitable Americans to watch 
apians starve. 

t man (“. . . proud man, dressed 
little brief authority, most igno- 
of what he’s most assured . . .”) 
r less able to predict or control 
xntsequences of his own genius, 
ein lies the tragic irony of his 
it. The computer, after all, with 
hip for a brain, can mistakenly 
r weapons launched; and flight, 
tied or ballistic, may then be the 
iming bearer of its designers’ e*- 
ioa. 

half-century ago, for instance, 
ie calculated that the success of 
imbitious Central Valley Project 
iliforni* bore within it the seed 
i own futility. After all, the 270- 
.kmg Central Valley had been a 

rt; bat the vast Irrigation sys- 

bringing water from distant 
stains, turned it into a garden 

ice then the valley has been a 
apai source of the nation's 
s, vegetables and fiber — - a 
istay of the good life in America, 
that hidden seed is all the time 
ing disastrous progeny — sa *^; 
ideally polluted, unwanted 

■r that threatens to make the val- 

i desert again. 

explained in a (WaUeiartdte 

obert Lindsey of The New York 
bs, the irrigation water picks up 
and toxic chemicals from valley 
hat was once an ocean bed. But 
rd layer of clay just beneath the 
ice keeps polluted water 
i percolating harmlessly down 


into the earth; and there’s no natural 
outlet through which it can run off to 
the sea. So the trapped poisons are 
making the soil barren again. 

Even if a workable drainage pipe- 
line or canal could be built, at enor- 
mous expose, it would be opposed by 
coastal communities and have its 
own environmental consequences. Al- 
ternatively, stopping the inflow of ir- 
rigation water also would reclaim the 
vaUey for the desert 

Man doesn't always rush into the 
technological unknown; such hot 
modern ideas as diverting the Yukon 
and Fraser Rivers from Alaska into 
the Western states, or exploding a nu- 
clear device on the moon to find out 
what’s inside it, have so far been 
fended off. But man seems fated by 
the Everest syndrome to climb most 
technological peaks — because they 
are there — despite his mortal inabil- 
ity to predict what he may find at the 
summit. 

Urns, in the years since World War 
II, the beneficial revolution in Amer- 
ican farm production also has re- 
sulted in the poisoning of lakes and 
streams by agricultural chemicals. 
Similarly, the nation's industrial 
might includes power plants and fac- 
tories emitting huge quantities of 
sulfa* dioxide and oxides of nitro- 
gen; in the atmosphere they com- 
bine with water vapor to shower the 
earth with an “acid rain” that is al- 
most certainly the cause of dying 
forests and streams in the Northeast 
and Canada. 

Earlier, the plough that broke the 
plains in the American West soon re- 
sulted in the Dust Bowl of the 30’s — 
from which, ironically, not a few ■ 
"Okies" fled to the Central VaUey of 
Calif or.ja. Now the Great Plains 
have been fanned for years with irri- 


gation water from the underlying 
Ogallala Aquifer — which will run 
dry by about the year 2000, probably 
creating a new and perhaps worse 
dust bowl. 

The world’s profligate burning of 
fossil fuels — coal, oil and natural 
gas — is releasing so much carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere that the 
resulting “greenhouse effect” coul d 
produce a dramatic and disastrous 
warming of the earth. Some scien- 
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tists even warn that in the next cen- 
tury the polar ice caps could melt, 
with the oceans rising and coastal 
cities flooded. 

At his news conference last week. 
President Reagan declared an “ulti- 
mate goal” of “the complete elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons.” He didn’t 
need to say why; but it may have es- 
caped some viewers that for more 
than 40 years the United States has 
been devoting some of its finest 
minds and best resources to building 
those very weapons. The only greater 
irony, or tragedy. Is that it is still 

doing so. □ 



j ^ 


Every message is at the mercy 
of its environment. 


Ever)' ad is affected by two forces: 
the other messages surrounding it, and 
the editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising rub- 
off, separately ami together, has the ability, 
to add quality; credibility and integrity to a 
message. Or subtract from it. 

Which is why these times demand 
TheTimes. Its editorial environment contrib- 


utes to every' message it carries. Elevating it, 
framing it, separating it from the crowd. 

The other messages sharing this 
environment do the same. For among them, 
they' represent the finest products and 
services in the world. 

So maybe, after all these years, 
McLuhan m/s right. The medium is the 
message. 


These times demand The Times. 
53)c^TcUrJlork (times 
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Patrice Chereau— Triple Threat of the Arts Arts& 

Leisure 


By ANNETTE INSDORF 

n Europe, and increasingly in the 
United States, Patrice ChAreau is 
considered one of the most innova- 
tive, versatile and co nt roversial 
artists working today. Best known 
for his Iconoclastic staging of Wag- 
ner’s "Ring of the Nlebelung” for the 
Bayreuth Centenary —aired on Pub- 
lic Television— he is also a renowned 
actor, theater director as well as ad- 
ministrator, and filmmaker. 

It is this last category that seems to 
concern the 40-year-old Frenchman 
most these days, as his film "The 

Wounded Man” ("L’Homme blessA” 
opens in New York Friday at the 
Waverly. Like other works of Mr. 
ChAreau's multi-faceted career, it 
sparked tremendous controversy 
when it was presented at the 30th 
Cannes Film Festival — and went on 
to win the French Oscar for Best 
Original Screenplay. 

Co-written by the director HervA 
Guibert, "The Wounded Man" tells 
the harrowing tale of Henri (Jean- 
Hugues Anglade), a lonely lS-year- 
old boy in French provincial city who 
becomes obsessed with an older thief, 
Jean (Vittorio Mezzogiomo). He first 
encounters this dangerous and seduc- 
tive figure in the train station — a lo- 
cale whose literal and figurative 
lower depths overtake the impres- 
sionable adolescent. Constantly 
searching for the elusive Jean, Henri 
assumes his characteristics — until 
his frustrated love leads him to a vio- 
lent climax. 

Although the sordid world of “The 
Wounded Man" might seem far re- 
moved from Wagner's operas — or 
from the plays by Shakespeare, Ibsen 
and Marivaux that Mr. ChAreau has 
staged In France — it shares with his 
other work a certain boldness of vi- 
sion. During a recent visit to New 
York, he elaborated on the connec- 
tions among his projects — from his 
celebrated theater lab in Nanterre to 
his film performances as Napoleon in 
Youssef Chahine's upcoming epic 
"Bonaparte" and as Camille De- 
smoulins in Andrzej Wajda’s "Dan- 
ton” — and on his perception of his 
role as artist. 

To the question of whether he sees 
himself as an enfant terrible, Mr. 
ChAreau replied, "I think It would be 
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Patrice Chereau — His film “The Wounded Man,” inspired 
by a Jean Genet work, opens Friday at the Waverly. 


a false attitude if an artist wanted to 
provoke controversy. Tilings in my 
work might appear as provocation — 
the Wagner, for example — but the 
point for me is to be naive enough to 
do Wagner fresh. People are shocked, 
but that’s not my problem. 1 want to 


keep this naivete and not know too 
much — to hold on to the innocence 
which permits you to go on terrain 
that people warn you against. I take 
risks — 'The Wounded Man’ was a 
calculated one — and then I forgot 
about the risk." 


For Screen Star Myma Loy, 
A Late but Loving T ribute 


By STEPHEN HARVEY 


A mong those stellar film ac- 
tresses whom Oscar has 
always overlooked, none 
has left a more illustrious 
screen record than Myma 
Loy. Yet incredibly, during a career 
extending back even before the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences was founded. Miss Loy has re- 
ceived nary a single Academy Award 
nomination — not for "The Thin 
Man,” in which she redefined the 
American life in her sharp-witted, 
streamlined image, nor for "The Best 
Years of our Lives,” where she epito- 
mized a generation of practical, 
plain-spoken women, suddenly forced 
to cope with the readjustments of 
post-war life. 

So it’s entirely appropriate that on 
Tuesday night at Carnegie Hall, the 
Motion Picture Academy is sponsor- 
ing a long-overdue tribute to Mias 
Loy, hosted by such long-time friends 
and professional associates as 
Lauren Bacall, Sidney Lumet, Teresa 
Wright and Tony Randall. The 
evening will feature the first screen- 
ing in more than 50 years of the 1932 
RKO film, "The Animal Kingdom,” a 
quintessential Philip Barry piece 
about trouble among the plutocrats, 
in which Miss Loy shared the screen 
with Leslie Howard and Ann Harding. 
Also scheduled are a selection of ex- 
cerpts from the best-remembered 
performances of Miss Loy’s nearly 
six decades of screen work. 

The Academy has certainly had 
plenty to choose from where these 
last are concerned. Out of that small 
sorority of vintage movie stars who 
continue to practice their craft, only 
Lillian Gish has toiled longer than 
Miss Loy has. Moreover, scarcely 
any of her celebrated contemporaries 
had to endure quite the long and cir- 
cuitous apprenticeship Miss Loy did 
before finding her true screen metier. 
Bom Myma Williams in Helena, 
Mont., and the granddaughter of a 
state legislator, Miss Loy acquired 
her exotic monicker and her first pro- 
fessional engagements as a dancer 
and artist's model while still in her 
teens. She made her first screen ap- 
pearance as one branch in a human 
chandelier for the 1925 "Pretty 
Ladles,” an early M-G-M program- 
mer about backstage life; another 
keeper of the flame was one Lucille 
LeSueiir, soon Immortalized as Joan 
Crawford. Meanwhile, for the rest of 
the silent era Miss Loy found a pre- 
carious niche in Hollywood playing 
ingenues in humble pictures with 
titles like "State Street Sadie," and 
flitting briefly through such more 
ambitious efforts as the John Barry- 
more "Don Juan” and that landmark 
talkie "The Jazz Singer," in which 
she silently mouths a few wisecracks 
as a hard-boiled chorine. 

Unlike much of the starlet competi- 
tion, Miss Loy handily survived the 
movies' transition to sound, but with 
the new order her career neverthe- 
less took an exceedingly peculiar 
turn. Despite her coppery tresses, her. 
freckled up-tilted nose and Impecca- 
ble diction, Miss Loy represented 
Civilization's Scourge at Its slinkiest 


in one early talkie after another. Duti- 
fully crooning pidgin English and un- 
dulating with dusky allure, she was 
Nubi, a fly-specked gypsy who 
wreaks havoc on a Hungarian farm 
("The Squall"), Yasmani, a Muslim 
lass from the hill country of colonial 
India ("The Black Watch”), a calcu- 
lating Creole ("Cameo Kirby"), an 
uninhibited Polynesian ("Isle of Es- 
cape”), plus various Latins from the 
Rio Grande (“The Great Divide," 
"Under A Texas Moon”) to the land 
of the Pampas ("Cock of the Walk"). 
As late as 1932, Miss Loy was still 
being called upon to incarnate Third 
World Trouble, first as the daughter 
of Fu Manchu, then as a creature de- 
scribed by the New York Times critic 



Her natural role: the 
delectable Everywoman 


as "Half Hindu and half Javanese and 
more than half-lunatic” in an item 
called "13 Women.” 

Had such typecasting persisted 
much longer, Miss Loy might well 
have ended up as a road company 
Bloody Mary rather than the screen's 
nonpareil helpmate. Fortunately, in 
the early 30's she Increasingly found 
roles which kept her in the temperate 
zone — flinty socialites and mis- 
tresses for the most part, but oppor- 
tunities nevertheless to show off her 
astringent sense of fun. From this 
period, Miss Loy is particularly en- 
gaging as a nonchalant kept Pari- 
sienne in the Hollywood version of 
Marcel Pagnol’s “Topaze,” and the 
nymphomaniacal counterpoint to 
chaste Jeanette MacDonald in the 
Rouben Mamoulian musical "Love 
Me Tonight." ("Could you go for a 
doctor?" she Is anxiously queried 
after Jeannette has succumbed to the 
vapors. “Could I?” replies the blithe 
Miss Loy. "Show him in! ”) “The Ani- 
mal Kingdom” marked an important 
transition point for her; as a self-ab- 
sorbed bourgeolse mismated to well- 
bore Bohemian Leslie Howard, she 
gives an immensely subtle and seduc- 
tive portrait of a mannerly domestic 
tyrant. That Miss Loy manages so 
convincingly to play a character 
whose failings Include an utter ab- 
sence of humor is one measure of her 
acting prowess by this stage. 

Having well established her versa- 
tility, Mis* Loy's next task was to 
demonstrate that special individual- 


ity which marks the authentic star. 
- Nearly: a - decade .after - her '.movie 
debut, she finally had the chance once 
she commenced a long-term contract 
at Hollywood's shrewdest star-mak- 
ing factozy, Metro-Gold wyn-Mayer . 
Each of the studio’s top feminine at- 
tractions had a carefully defined 
place in the firmament. Garbo was 
rarefied and melancholy, and Norma 
Shearer the gracious role model to a 
nation of young matrons, while raff- 
ish Jean Harlow and Joan Crawford, 
the priestess of heartbreak and up- 
ward mobility, were on a lower social 
scale. Miss Loy’s natural role, how- 
ever, was to be the delectably tactical 
Everywoman -who combined good 
sense, high spirits and a warm heart. 
The new Myma Loy was both staunch 
pal and playmate alike to that rare 
male who deserved her; and this was 
the Incarnation which finally stuck. 
What separated her from most of her 
M-G-M peers was the effortless Inter- 
play she achieved with the men In her 
screen life. For Crawford or Garbo, 
the male co-star was usually a photo- 
genic prop, really no threat to the ac- 
tress's greater communion with her 
true love, the camera in extreme 
closeup. if these actresses shim- 
mered best in splendid isolation, Miss 
Loy was best reactor In the business, 
wrinkling her nose with unflappable 
bemusement at the high jinks and 
mishaps of her co-star of the moment. 
During the years at M-G-M, the 
studio paired her successfully with 
Clark Gable, Spencer Tracy and, on 
loan-out to Fox, Tyrone Power, but 
her cool-headed blitheness meshed 
best with the jaunty Irony of William 
Powell. Between 1934 and 1947, they 
were teamed an astonishing 13 times, 
in gangster pictures (“Manhattan 
Melodrama", their first joint appear- 
ance), biographies (“The Great Zieg- 
feld"), screwball routs ("Libelled 
Lady”) and six episodes in the adven- 
tures of Nick and Nora Charles, those 
sleuths who pursued murderers with 
a highball in one hand and Asta's tan- 
gled leash In the other. 

More sexy but sensible screen lives 
were still to come from Miss Loy, op- 
posite Csry Grant ("Mr. Blendings 
Builds His Dreamhouse") and Clifton 
Webb ("Cheaper by the Dozen"). 
Still later came the inevitable charac- 
ter parts as Aunt to Doris Day ("Mid- 
night Lace”), and Paul Newman 
("From the Terrace"), and more re- 
cently, Burt Reynolds ("The End"). 

. Her last screen appearance to date 
was as Alan King's executive secre- 
tary, still lmperturable in the face of 
chaos, in Sidney Lumet's "Just Tell 
Me What You Want.” 

If her currently fragile health per- 
mits, the 79-year-old Miss Lay will be 
in attendance on Tuesday night to 
laugh along as Nora gives Nick an air 
gun for Christmas, cozy inside her 
mink coat as he shatters the orna- 
ments on their tree, one by one. And 
her fans assembled at Carnegie Hall 
will certainly applaud the good sense 
of the Academy. After honoring the 
most conspicuous displays of histri- 
onics year after year, that institution 
has finally bowed to the most modern 
actress of her generation, who always 
made acting look effortless. 


For the Ring Cycle, which was con- 
ducted by Pierre Boulez, the risk in- 
cluded the fact that : Mr. ChAreau 
knew very little about music. “I was 
familiar with the story from studying 
German, but not with music," he ad- 
mitted. "I didn’t know what singers 
could do, and pushed 'them to their 
limits. Now I know music too well: I 
couldn’t do the Ring.". 

Among the audacious touches of 
Mr. ChAreau’s staging were the 
anachronistic settings and costumes, 
including fire escapes and tuxedoes. 
In his opinion, "It was both a mytho- 
logical allegory and Wagner's epoch 
transformed. After all, religious 
painting of the 15th century depicts 
people in 15th-century clothes." And 
the fire escapes? "The love of New 
York City,” he said with a laugh. 

The wildly eclectic 14-hour produc- 
tion included political overtones (Mr. 
Chereau acknowledges that one of his 
main inspirations is Bertolt Brecht), 
which the director defended on the 
grounds that "Marxist interpreta- 
tions are already present within ‘The 
Ring,’ as Wagner was flirting with 
Marxism at the time. It’s true too that 
I come from a politicized generation, 
and during the last 15 years or so, 
Marxist interpretations are part of 
the landscape." 

Despite his acclaim following "The 
Ring” — as well as his direction of 
operas including Offenbach's "Tales 
of Hoffman” and Berg’s “Lulu” in 
Paris — Mr. ChAreau has no desire to 
continue in this medium. "Once or 
twice in your life, it's a great oppor- 
tunity to take on a 14-hour work,” he 
said in rapid French. "You learn to 
have reflexes of steel. But opera con- 
sists merely of works from the past — 
and for audiences 1 don’t particularly 
like. Directing opera provides a 1 
pleasure akin to reviving the dead." 

The origin of "The Wounded Man’ 
was Jean Genet’s "Diary of a Thief 
— "his most autobiographical work," 
in the director’s words. "But after 
trying to adapt It, we realized it didn't 
work as a film, and kept only the 
basic idea: an impossible love story 
between a young boy and an older guy 
who disappears all the time. It's the 
story of an apprenticeship." 

Before the release of "The 
Wounded Man," Mr. ChAreau an- 
nounced that it was his first film. "It 
was polemical," he recalled. "I 
wanted to tell the critics simply to 
forget that I made the other two. Be- 
fore, I tended to imitate. Here, I show 
what I can do with a camera. The 
pleasure of making ‘The Wounded 
Man' — finding a liberty in under- 
standing its cinematic handwriting — 
made me say it’s my first real film. 

“It’s about the secret part of 


things,” he continued, "not in the 
sense of what-should-not-be-told, but 
of not remaining on the surface of 
dreams, desires, loves, and difficult 
things that should not emerge in day- 
light. These are Intimate things, 
sometimes burning. Perhaps it’s the 
secrecy that creates the violence? 
But It's never sordid because this film 
has an enormous burden of love." 

Nevertheless, “The Wounded Man” 
has been criticized for its violence, 
especially the almost-requisite mur- 
der scene before the end. Mr. 
ChAreau claimed, "an act of violence 
seemed necessary to us to break an 
infernal cycle. A murder in film is 


Though 

controversy dogs 
him, the director- 
actor denies 
provoking it. 


never really a murder: It's a way of 
writing the word 'end,' of resolving an 
impossible situation. It's more a 
metaphor. 

"Violence exists throughout the 
film because I feel it in the relation- 
ships between people: the desire to 
belong to someone can become ex- 
tremely violent, and even a struggle 
against the other. 1 personally have 
no taste for violence — for passion, 
yes — but the desire to possess. is a 
violent thing to undergo. ‘The 
Wounded Man' is about the yearning 
for love and tenderness, but it's a 
story of frustration.” 

More specifically, the film was at- 
tacked by homosexual audiences for 
presenting a degrading image of tor- 
mented men. Mr. ChAreau refused to 
be fazed by this criticism and insist- 
ed, "In all love stories between men 
and women, where things go badjy 
and one klllB the other, no one says it 
gives a degrading image of hetero- 
sexual love. 'The Wounded Man’ 
doesn’t pose the question of whether 
homosexuality is better or worse, 
leading to happiness or misery. 


Things can turn out badly, that s alL 

jean-Hugues Anglade — who will 
soon be seen alongside Michel Fleets 
li, Liv Ullmann and Leslie Caron In 
“Dangerous Moves,” the Swiss entry 
for the Academy Award for best for- 
eign film — won the Best Actor prize 
at the Chicago Film Festival for his 
performance as Henri. According to 
the director, “the actors did what was 
written, but I always leave some 
room to see what they can bring to 
it" The taste for improvisation can 
be related to Mr. ChAreau's own ca- 
reer as an actor, most recently In two 
historical epics, “Danton” and 
“Bonaparte.” 

“Andrzej Wajda and I were having 
dinner in France a few years ago," he 
recalled, "and he asked me if I could 
recommend an actor to play Camille 
Desmoulins. I gave him a few names, 
and then he said, 'What about you?' I 
had been away from filming for 
years, and wanted to remember the 
atmosphere of a French crew. So I 
played Camille while preparing ‘The 
Wounded Man.' But I hate myself as 
an actor. After 10 days, I’m bored. 
You can do nothing when you're act- 
ing in a film, waiting. Now I admire 
actors more!” 

Nevertheless, he subsequently ac- 
cepted the Egyptian director Youssef 
Chahine's offer to play Napoleon in 
the French-Egyptian co-production. 
Why? "Mainly the remarkable 
script, and because it would be fun to 
play Bonaprte in Egypt — to take a 
piece of history when two countries 
were brought together. I think every- 
one in it felt we were living an Impor- 
tant adventure. 

"I wanted to do the opposite of 
'Danton,” ' he continued, "not to pre- 
pare, but to let things happen. Cha- 
hine has incredible generosity. It’s 
the story of a family — an intimate 
tale, with extraordinary battles. One 
to two thousand extras before Pyra- 
mids! We shot 16-hour days with 
enormous Egyptian crews. And 
Michel Piccoli was a great partner. " 

Mr. ChAreau agreed that it is curi- 
ous how he has been offered pri- 
marily roles of figures from the past. 
"Paul Morrissey asked me to do 'Bee- 
thoven, 1 but I said no,” he added. 
Whether it’s the chiseled features 
within the diminutive frame, or the 
intensity of expression, he does look 
every inch the genius — ready-to take 
on Wagner, Napoleon, or a contempo- 
rary inferno of obsessive love. 
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In the Supreme Court before Jus- 
rice Aharon . Barak in the matter 
between Menahem Uviri and others, 
applicants, and the State of Israel, 

> the respondent (Miscellaneous Ap- 
_ plications 838/84). 

THE APPLICANTS were charged 
in the District Court with crimre of 
. terrorism- At the opening of the trial 
the prosecution presented a certifi- : 
cate by the minister of defence that 
evidence relating to the systems of 
operation of the General- Security 
Services - the information relating to 
the accused before their arrest and 
the methods by which it was 
obtained, and the names and person- 
al particulars of the investigators in 
. the case - was. likely to damage the 
w security of the state. An application 
to the minister to limit the scope of. 
the privilege having been rejected, 
the applicants petitioned the High 
Court of Justice arguing that the 
facts did not justify the minister's 
action which, it was feared, was 
taken in bad faith and for reasons 
unconnected with security. They 
also argued that the prosecution had 
other evidence that was not covered 
by the privilege and bad not been 
disclosed to the defence. At the 
same time the applicants applied for 
a review of the ministers decision by 
a single judge under section 44(a) of 
the Evidence Ordinance (New Ver- 
■ sion). 

**' Section 44(a) of the Evidence 
Ordinance (New Version) of 1971 
provides that “A person is not bound 
to give, and the court shall not 
admit, evidence regarding which the 
Prune Minister or the Minister of 
Defence, by certificate under his 
hand, has expressed the opinion that 
its giving is likely to impair the 
security of the State... unless a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, on the peti- 
tion of a party who desires the disclo- 
sure of the evidence, finds that the 
necessity to disclose it for the pur- 
pose of doing justice outweighs the 
interest in its non-disclosure.” 
Section 45 of the Ordinance cre- 
ates a similar privilege in regard to 
material certified by a minister to 
relate to “an important public in- 
terest,'* with the decision on disclos- 
ing it to be made by the judge 
^ hearing the case. Section 46 empow- 
ers the judge to be informed of the 
evidence or its contents, and to re- 
ceive explanations from tbe 
attorney-general and a representa- 
tive of the ministry concerned, even 
in the absence of the other parties. 

THE HIGH COURT of Justice held 
that the appropriate procedure was 
that laid down in section 44(a). It 
also directed that all tbe material 
covered by the certificate be placed 
before the judge with a confirmation 
that there was no other information 
withheld from the defence on the 
basis of privilege. Any further mate- 
rial emerging from the investigation 
regarding which privilege was 
claimed W3S to be examined by the 
. judge under section 44(a), while all 


other-material was to be disclosed to 
the defence as required by section 74 
of the Criminal Procedure Law 
(Consolidated Version) of 1982. In 
this way, the situation 'would be 
avoided in which non-priviieged 
material wouldbe withheld from the 
accused. 

Tbe review under section 44(a) 
was conducted by Justice Aharon 
Barak, who examined all the mate- 
rial connected with the case, includ- 
ing the files of each of the accused; 
received explanations from the rep- 
resentative of the attorney-general 
and members of the Security Ser- 
vices - in some instances in the 
absence of the accused and their 
counsel; and beard counsels' argu- 
ments on both sides. 

In such a review, he said, it was 
1 inevitable that the court must strike 
a balance between two conflicting 
interests. On the one band was the 
interest at the foundation of the 
whole process of criminal justice, the 
finding of the truth. This depended 
oc the disclosure of all the material 
in tbe investigation to the accused 
and the court. This was all the more 
important under our adversary sys- 
tem , which imposed the duty of 
disclosing all the available material 
on the parties themselves. 

As was said in the U.S. by Chief 
Justice 'Warren Burger in the case of 
U-S. v. Nixon. 

“This presumptive privilege 
(attaching to Presidential com- 
munications) must be considered in 
light of our historic commitment to 
the rule of law. This is nowhere more 
profoundly manifest than in our view 
that 'the twofold aim (of criminal 
justice) is that guilt shall not escape 
or innocence suffer*... We have 
elected to employ an adversary sys- 
tem of criminal justice in which the 
parties contest all issues before a 
court of law. The need to develop all 
relevant facts in the adversary sys- 
tem is both fundamental and com- 
prehensive. The ends of criminal 
justice would be defeated if judg- 
ment were to be founded on a partial 
or speculative presentation of the 
facts. The very intensity of the judi- 
cial system and public confidence in 
the system depend on full disclosure 
of all the facts , wi thin the framework 
of the rules of evidence.” 

FROM THIS point of view, it was 
imperative that the prosecution dis- 
close to tbe defence all the informa- 
tion at its disposal. Even if » in the 
prosecution’s view, some material 
was unimportant or of little rele- 
vance, it must still be disclosed. It 
was for the accused and his counsel, 
and not for the prosecution, to de- 
cide what use could be made of the 
material available in the accused’s 
interests. 

On the other hand, the public 


Conflict of 
interest 


LAW REPORT/Asher Felix Landau 


There were also cases in which the 
very disclosure of the information 
gave a hint as to bow it was obtained. 
Such disclosures could frustrate the 
efforts of the Security Services in the 

struggle a gains t underground activ- 
ity. Ibis feature masts in every state, 
but all tbe more so in Israel, whose 
security had been endangered con- 
tinuously since its foundation. We 
were “a defensive democracy," 
fighting for our life not only in our 
'‘big” wars, but also in the daily wars 
imposed upon us by our enemies. 

The conflict of interests. Justice 
Barak continued, was not between a 
, public interest and that of an indi- 
vidual, but between two public in- 
terests. Moreover, tbe conflict be- 
tween them was particularly sharp in 
Israel where we insist on a fair cri- 
minal trial enjoying public confi- 
dence and the disclosure to the de- 
fence of all available material, but 
where we are exposed, on the other 
hand, to serious and continuous 
security risks, which bad persisted 
for a long period. 

The method of determining the 
conflict had been laid down by sta- 
tute pursuant to a number of novel 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The 
law distinguished between privilege 
based on tbe protection of the secur- 
ity of the state, dealt with in section 
44 of the Evidence Ordinance, and 
that based on some other public 
. interest, dealt with in section 45. 

In the first case the decision is 
made by a judge of the Supreme 
Court and in the second case by the 
judge hearing the trial. In both 
cases, however, it was recognized 
that while the executive authority, 
was empowered to create the pri- 
vilege by a certificate of the responsi- 
ble minister, it was tbe judicial au- 
thority which derided the marter. As 
was said by Wigmore. 

“This is as it should be. A court, 
which abdicates its inherent function 
of determining the facts upon which 
the admissibility of evidence de- 
pends will furnish to bureaucratic 
officials too ample opportunities for 
abusing the privilege. Hie lawful 
limits of the priviege are extensible 
beyond any control if its applicability 
is left to the determination of the 


the ordinance that the evidence 
could be heard, it was for the pro- 
secution to consider, within its 
general discretion, whether to pro- 
ceed with the case, disclosing the 
information, or whether to abandon 
the matter. 

THE QUESTION before him. said 
Justice Barak, was not an abstract 
one dealing with criminal trials in 
general or a typical criminal trial. It 
related to a specific trial and specific 
accused. If. therefore, the privileged 
material was vital to the defence, 
then justice demanded its disclosure, 
for this consideration certainly out- 
weighed any security demand. No 
interest of security could justify the 
conviction of an innocent man. 

As had been held in England: 

“If, upon the trial of a prisoner 
the judge should be of opinion that 
the disclosure of the name of tbe 
informant is necessary or right in 
order to show the prisoner's inno- 
cence, then one public policy is in 
conflict with another public policy, 
and that which says that an innocent 
man is not to be condemned when 
his innocence can be proved is the 
policy that must prevail.” 

In this connection the type of 
offence or the possible sentence 
were of no importance. If, therefore, 
the privileged material was centra] 
and vital and of real importance in 
determining the guilt or innocence of 
theaccused. it should be disclosed. It 
sometimes happened that the evi- 
dence was not so vital, but neverthe- 
less was of some importance. It 
might blend with the other evidence 
in the case, and have some weight in 
the conviction of the accused or his 
acquittal. It may have some influ- 
ence on the credibility of the accused 
or some witnesses. It may support 
other evidence, and furnish a basis 
for cross-examination. It may create 
or remove doubt. 

A criminal trial was a complex and 
sensitive combination of many fac- 
tual data, any one of which could 
have some weight in the general 
structure. The judge must weigh the 
relative importance of each piece of 
evidence within the range of possibi- 
lities between complete unimport- 
ance and vital relevance. When this 
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withholding of certain material, the 
disclosure of which could impair the 
security of the state, and sometimes 
disclosure of the means by which it 
was obtained could be damaging. 


to shield a wrongdoing under the 
privilegel Both principle and policy 
demand that the determination of 
the privilege shall be for the court." 

Once it had been decided under 


to be made with the importance, 
from the point of view of security,.of 
not disclosing the evidence. If the 
importance of the evidence for the 
accused outweighed considerations 


PIANO RECITAL - CLAUDE FRANK (Targ 
Mwic Centre, Jerusalem, January 71. 
Schubert: Sonata op.78 (D UMfc Debussy: 
Three PrrMes; C toaster*: Danas Ancsdnas; 
Beethoven; Santa op.57 ("Appasstataia**). 
Encores - Masui: slow movement from Sonata 
In C; UszU Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11; 
Bach- Busoni : Adagio from Organ Toccata In C. 

AFTER THE concentrated expo- 
sure to choral music of last week’s 
Liturgica ’84, it was good to hear just 
a piano. The surroundings were cer-' 
tainly right, but - most important - 
what a pianist! 

Claude Frank never lets his listen- 
ers down: be can be depended upon 

choose an interesting programme. 

Technically skilled, he is totally 
self-confident in his interpretations', 
which are as flexible as his reper- 
toire. 

The Schubert sonata, which is 
really a fantasy in the first move- 
ment. is a rather intimate and 
meditative work, one not given to 
fireworks - which may explain its 
neglect by pianists in general (and 
Frank's including it in his reper- 
toire). Frank’s approach seemed 
rather like the composer’s oft- 
described musical evenings; he gave 
the impression of playing for a group 
of friends, not for an anonymous 
audience. 

Then he switched from this soft 
^'lyricism to French impressionism, 
and his three preludes by Debussy 
were a sheer delight. General Lai'ine 
was appropriately eccentric, grotes- 


Lack of effort 
and goodwill 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


que but human ; La terrasse des audi- 
ences du clair de lune created all the 
delicate atmosphere inherent in the 
long title and Feux cT artifice had all 
the fireworks going off, without 
causing damage to either ears of 
surroundings. 

Another switch to the Argentinian 
Dances by Ginastera (1916-1983), 
and Frank was at home with a South 
American rhythm and Spanish tem- 
perament which belied hjs unruffled 
appearance. 

Beethoven’s Appassionata re- 
ceived everything due to it: out- 
bursts of anger and passion in harsh 
and angular accents followed by a 
beautiful singing of the variations in 
the slow movement and some bril- 
liant fingerwork in tbe finale. 
Altogether it offered a compact and 
overwhelmingly convincing inter- 
pretation. 
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Beat inflation with classifieds; 
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counts as one word! 


As a wonderful contrast to the 
tantrums of this work, Frank laun- 
ched into his encores with the slow 
movement of Mozart's Sonata in C - 
dear, beautifully serene, and quietly 
happy music, soothing excited 
nerves and souls. Then we saw 
another facet of the pianist's perso- 
nality: the capricious, crisp perform- 
ance of a Liszt Rhapsody, deliriously 
imitating the cimbalom and Hunga- 
rian rhythmical whimsy. It was a gem 
of a performance. 

To wind up this remarkable even- 
ing, Frank gave a wonderfully re- 
laxed and singing reading of the 
Adagio from Bach’s Organ Toccata 
in C, one of the greatest highlights of 
musical inspiration. 

YOHANAN BOEHM. 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
with David ShaDon conducting; Murray Pera- 
hfa, piano (Mano Auditorium, J*nanr? 10). 
J.S. Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G 
mtjof for violin, two dotes and strings: Beeth- 
oven: Concerto NoJ In C minor for piano and 
orchestra, Op-37: ProkoQrr: Symphony No. 5. 
Op. 100. 

THIS CONCERT opened on a truly 
positive note, with a rarity, a per- 
formance of a Brandenburg concer- 
to that was both modest and impress- 
ive. The conductor, the orchestra 
and particularly the ‘three soloists, 
flutists Uri Shohaxn and Joseph 
Amheim and violinist Lazar Shus- 
ter, deserve unqualified praise for 
this. 

The performance was one of accu- 


rate and excellently phrased playing 
of the strings and perfect integration 
of the solo parts into the main body 
of the orchestra. Perhaps even more 
important, everybody seemed most 
eager to allow Bach to speak with no 
one attempting to emphasize his per- 
sonality and skill. In other words, all 
put the music first. 

In strong contrast to Bach's abso- 
lute music we were now plunged, in 
the Beethoven, into the world of the 
personal and the subjective. Pera- 
hia's performance burst upon us with 
an intensity that showed immense 
authority and unbending will-power. 
We were exposed to a musical perso- 
nality of great inner strength. For 
Perahia Beethoven's third concerto 
is rightly the beginning of the new 
Beethoven (as Dr. Bursty n pointed 
out clearly in his programme notes), 
and not a continuation of the style of 
concertos No. 1 and No. 2 (as it is 
regrettably for many pianists). Pera- 
hia's playing was characterized by 
the terrific vitality of concentrated 
expression: a determination that left 
nothing ambiguous: and an author- 
itative forming of phrase and 
melody. This was true both in the 
drama’ of the first and third move- 
ments and the poetry of the second. 

The performance of the Bach was 
a truly shared effort. (In the Beeth- 
oven Perahia was at the very centre 
of what was happening musically.) 
Finally conductor David Shallon 
dominated the scene in the sym- 
phony. Prokofiev's “Fifth" was 
given a most stimulating perform- 
ance in which the third movement, 
the Adagio, was infused with strong 
feeling and at the same time great 
sensitivity. Shallon had the orchestra 
well under control and the perform- 
ance was a clear expression of inten- 
tion. direction and concept. Since I 
fast heard Shallon, he has taken 
great strides forward. Prokofiev's 
magnificent orchestration shone in 
innumerable colours. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


of security, its disclosure should be 
authorized. 

Justice Barak, emphasizing, on 
the basis of American and Israeli 
authority, the non-academic nature 
of the enquiry and its connection 
with the facts of the specific case 
considered, then riled examples 
from precedents of the Supreme 
Court of the comparison referred to. 
The judge had a difficult task, one 
reason being that his decision had 
very often to be given at a very early 
stage of the trial, when it was diffi- 
cult to gauge the probative value of 
the evidence. This difficulty was 
even greater under section 44(a). 
when a judge other than the trial 
judge had to decide the matter. 

IN DEALING with the applicants’ 
argument that there was nothing in 
the privileged evidence that could 
endanger the security of the state. 
Justice Barak pointed out that the 
privilege did not relate to the evi- 
dence itself but to the methods by 
which it was obtained. 

He had tried to distinguish be- 
tween methods which would be 
more or less dangerous than others, 
but the task was difficult. The disclo- 
sure of one method would very often 
lead to the disclosure of another, and 
in each case security would be en- 
dangered. It must also be remem- 
bered that the duties of the Security 
Services would not rerminare with 
this case, for enemy activity still 
persisted. 

Counsel for the applicants had 
argued that even if there were 
grounds for tbe privilege on the basis 
of security, the certificate had been 
issued with the object of concealing 
the fact “that the General Security 
Services knew in advance, at least 
since the action in June 1985 against 
the Islamic College in Hebron, of the 
various acts to be perpetrated, did 
nothing to prevent them, failed to 
stop them and to arrest those sus- 
pected of committing them, neither 
before they were committed nor for 
a long time thereafter." This was 
a most serious allegation. 


The weapon of privilege was sharp 
and drastic: it was placed in the 
hands of the minister of defence to 
be used for the purposes of state 
security alone. If counsel’s argument 
was correct, then even if hypotheti- 
cally grounds of state security did 
exist, the certificate would have to 
be set aside. 

He had found, however, said Jus- 
tice Barak, that Counsel's argument 
had no substance. The security in- 
vestigation which eventually lead to 
the applicants' arrest started some 
rime after the attack on the heads of 
the National Guidance Committee 
(the attack on three West Bank 
mayors) on June 2. 19S0. At that 
time the Security Services started 
collecting intelligence data as to the 
possible perpetrators of that attack. 
Various methods were used to 
gather information regarding people 
who were likely to be involved in 
violent attacks on Arabs. Despite 
these efforts, the Security Services 
did not manage, before the arrest of 
the applicants, to discover the per- 
petrators of the attack mentioned, 
save for the suspicion - which arose 
in November 1983 - that the appli- 
cant Ganiram was involved. All the 
information of the Security Services 
regarding the attack mentioned 
emerged 'from the examination of 
the accused themselves. 

After the incident of June 1980 
came the attack on the Islamic Col- 
lege in Hebron on July 26. 1983. 
There was no prior knowledge or 
any anticipaion of this attack. Then 
came the attachment of explosives to 
Arab buses in Jerusalem on April 26. 
1984. 

The Security Services hud asses- 
sed the possibility that some of the 
suspects intended to perpetrate vio- 
lent attacks: it continued, therefore, 
to gather information and also pre- 
pared itself to foil such attacks 
should that be necessary. In the 
result, it was clear that save for 
anticipating some kind of violent 
attack prior to the incident of the 
buses, the General Security Services 
had no prior knowledge of any of the 


acts with which the applicants were 
charged. 

THE PROSECUTION intended to 
rely, in the main, on the accuseds' 
confessions, and on identity reports 
and physical data connected with the 
confessions. The main line of de- 
fence was that the confessions were 
inadmissible, and that the informa- 
tion therein was really that of the 
Security Services itself, which the 
accused had been “pressured” into 
adopting as their own. They also 
argued they had no criminal intent, 
and there was no basis for the 
charges of criminal conspiracy and 
membership of and activity in a 
terror organization. 

In this context the nature of the 
material in the hand* of the Security 
Serv ices would be relevant for assist- 
ing the accused. However, the spor- 
adic and speculative data in the 
hands of the Security Services 
formed no general picture of the 
situation as it appeared in the confes- 
sions. and its disclosure was not vital 
for the defence. This data contained 
nothing concrete which could assist 
the defence in assailing the admissi- 
bility of rhe confessions, while dis- 
closure of the means by which it was 
obtained would cause real and con- 
siderable damage to the security of 
the state. It was true, regarding the 
incident of rhe buses, that the Secur- 
ity Services had anticipated some 
violent action on the pan of some of 
the accused, but his previous com- 
ments applied also to the danger 
involved in disclosing the basis for 
that anticipation. 

The result was. concluded Justice 
Barak, that the necessity to disclose 
the material in question for the pur- 
pose of doing justice did not out- 
weigh the interest in its non- 
disclosure. The application, there- 
fore, would be dismissed. 

Advocate Dan Avi-Yitzhak 
appeared for the applicants and the 
Deputy State Attorney. Advocate 
Doril Beinish. for the State. 

The decision was given on Octo- 
ber 21. 1984. 


Thingamijigs and watchamacalEfs 


HAVE YOU ever marched pur- 
posefully into a room, only to come 
to a sudden stop, and say to yourself: 
“I don't remember what it is I came 
in here for, but whatever it is, it's to 
the left of the radio?” That’s human 
memory for you: the little practical 
joker inside our brain. 

His ways are convoluted. Some 
time ago I met a man at the bank 
(Let's call him Abe), only the trou- 
ble was that I took him for someone 
else (Let's call him Dave), and was 
stunned to see a yarmulke on his 
head- Dave?.- A yarmulke-? Had be- 
gone religious on us, too? We talked 
briefly of this and that - how’s the 
wife, the kids? - and at home I 
reported my sensational news and 
had them bowled over as well. 
Dave? iVu? 

Two days later I met Dave’s - sister, 
Naomi, and after talking briefly of 
this and that - how’s the husband, 
the kids? - I asked warily about 
Dave: he was the last man on earth 
I’d have expected to turn religious, 
so what had happened? “Dave 
turned religious?” said Naomi. 
“What put that idea into your head? 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


He's as much of a heathen as ever he 
was.” I thought back to the face of 
the man with the yarmulke at the 
bank and then - then I recognized 
him: Abe! 

Now I ask you: why did the little 
joker fail to know Abe when he had 
him right there before his eyes, but 
recognized a mental picture of him in 
.. a.fiasb.two day^ i^ter2A.mysteiy it 
is. . . ■ 

• Another thing that always pozzies 
me is why forgetting should be as 
contagious as the flu. More so, be- 
cause there’s no incubation period 
involved: it works instantly. It’s 
enough for one of you to say, “Re- 
member that movie Dog Day After- 
noon with that nice actor, whatsis- 
name, you know, nul" for everyone 
present to promptly forget the 
actor's name as well. (In case you've 
caught it too. let me help you out of 
your misery: it’s A1 Pacino.) And 
then of course next evening, out of 
the blue, with half your eye on 


Moda'i doing his thing on Mabut. 
and half your mind on tomorrow's 
trip to Tel Aviv, up he pops. Pacino. 
Now he tells me. 

He, the joker, delights particular- 
ly in catching us unawares. His great 
moment comes when we're in the 
middle of those routine activities 
that our mind has got pat. like tying 
shoelaces or taking a shower, which 
we-go about unthinkingly: soap left 
hand, arm, shoulder, right hand, 
arm, shoulder, neck. Nick... We do 
all these things automatically, and 
do them right, except when we put 
soap on ourhair andtfiampdb on our 
toes, or the sugar in the fridge and 
the butter in the sugar bowl, or when 
we try to eat a pen and write with a 
carrot. How d'you like that. Dr. 
Freud? 

Or for that matter, doctor, why 
can 1 never remember the name of 
the little thingummy you open a 
u'hatchamacallit with.' whereas you 
may wake me in the middle of the 
night and I’ll tell you that volcano in 
Mexico is Popocatepetl? And how 
come now. as I write these words. I 
suddenly remember what it w-as I 
wanted to the left of the radio? 


Sale in Jerusalem! 



$ 



From Nov. 15, 1984 through March 1, 
1985 stay 5 nights at the 5 star 
Jerusalem Plaza. 

5 NIGHTS FOR ONLY $99. 

Save in 

Jerusalem! 

Every person on the “5Star — 
5Night” Package will receive a cou- 
pon book of discounts for shows, 
restaurants and tourist services. 

YOU CAN REDU CE Y OUR 
HOTEL BILL TO ZERO! 



$99 rate is for 5 nights per person double 
occupancy room only. Add 15% service 
charge. Not available to tours and groups. 
One chfld aged up to 21 in same room FREE! 
(Coupon book for child not included.) 

This programme 
is applicable only for tourists. 


CP Hotels E4 



For Reservations please phone Jerusalem Plaza Hotel, Tel: (02) 228133. Telex: 26160 




Fly TWA to America and for only $149 you can 
take up to eight TWA flights within America* A wonderful 
way to see a lot of America for very little money. 

TWA flies to over 60 US cities. See your TWA Agent 
and let him work out a wonderful trip for you. 


• for sots until Mctcft P ." 9SS • 

coi’nmenong nor laTef . 

HAofCft 27 *985 Ticket must t* pure nosed 
2" stevs oeto*e ttcwei 
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You're going to like us 
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120,000 jobless foreseen this year 


Your money &your questions 


ByROYISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - The number of unemployed in Israel in 
I9S5 is expected to rise to 120,000 - or 9 per cent of the 
workforce - according to an outline of the yet-to-be- 
released national budget for 1985. 

The outline, which is a statement of economic trends 
prepared jointly by the Treasury, the Bank of Israel and 
the Economic Planning Authority, was presented to the 
Histadrut central committee yesterday by employment 
committee chairman Gideon Ben-Yisrael. 

Other trends included in the outline were a 3 per cent 
drop in the standard of living in 1985. following a 7 per 
cent drop in 1984. zero -or even negative -gTOWth in the 
Gross National Product, and a slight improvement in the 
balance of payments. 


According to statistics quoted by Ben-Yisrael. unem- 
ployment increased by 33 per cent in 1984. with some 
84,000 jobless by year's end. Some 40 per cent of The 
unemployed live in development Towns, which account 
for onlv 10 per cent of the population. 

Ben-Yisrael stressed that the ability of industry to 
absorb more workers was limited, even if exports were to 
increase, due to the decline in private consumption and 
the lack of economic growth. 

He noted that the best prospects for future growth 
were in the field of high-technology, and he advised thar 
all available resources and finances be chanelled in that 
direction. 

The central committee met in Beersheba yesterday to 
get a first-hand look at employment' problems in the 
Negev. 
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Dutch proposal to pay foreign 
workers $11,290— if they leave 


ROTTERDAM ( AP). - This Dutch 
port city's government has proposed 
pa vine foreien workers at least 
40.00G guilders ($11,290) each if 
they decide to return to their home 
country. 

The proposal was Rotterdam's 
reaction to a national government 
proposal to offer unemployed fore- 
icn workers several thousand guil- 
ders if they leave the Netherlands, 
freeing up jobs and social welfare 
fund's. 

Under the proposal of the centre- 
right national government - not yet 
submitted to Parliament - only peo- 
ple 55 years or older would qualify 
for the premium. 

In a report on the government 
proposals. Rotterdam city hail said 
that a family of four would need at 
least 40.000 guilders (311,290) to set 
up a "meaningful life” in their home 
country. The report also maintained 
that all foreign workers over 18 
should qualify, noting that the un- 
employment rate here for Turkish 


and Moroccan residents between IS 
and 23 is 25 per cent, about eight 
percentage points above the national 
average. 

There are about 100.000 migrant 
workers in. the Netherlands, the 
majority of them of Turkish and 
Moroccan origin. They were origi- 
nally recruited in the early and mid- 
1960s. when labour was scarce in the 
fast-growing Dutch economy. 

But with the economy on the de- 
cline ever since the first oil crisis in 
1973. the migrant workers and their 
families became the first victims of 
the slump. 

The so-called ‘“re-emigration” 
issue is a touchy one in this tradi- 
tionally tolerant nation. It has been 
widely discussed since the ultra- 
right-wing Centrum Party, which 
advocates the removal of so-called 
“ethnic minorities” from the 
Netherlands, drew sufficient votes in 
the last general elections to win a 
seat in the Dutch parliament for the 
first time. 


Gulf matches Texaco’s price cuts 


NEW YORK (AP). - Gulf Corp. on 
Friday followed Texaco Inc. and cut 
the price it will pay for the top grade 
of U.S. oil to S2S a barrel, a dollar 
reduction in its posted price for West 
Texas intermediate crude. 

Texaco led the latest round of 
price-cutting among the largest U.S. 
oil companies on Thursday, when it 
slashed the price of the domestic 
benchmark, an oil of higher quality 
and once higher price than Opec’s 
reference grade. Arabian Light Oil. 

Sanford Margoshes. an oil indus- 
try analyst at 'the securities firm 
Shearson Lehman-American Ex- 
press said Thursday that Texaco’s 
cut was significant in that it was the 
first move to $28 a barrel by an 
Aramco partner. 

Exxon, Mobil. Chevron and Tex- 


aco are all partners with Saudi Arabia 
in Aramco, the Arabian American 
oil company. 

The Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries has been trying 
to defend the $29 price of Arabian 
Light. Opec officials Friday con- 
firmed earlier plans and said that 
ministers of the cartel's 13 member 
nations would reconvene in Geneva 
' on January 28 to review strategy. 

As recently as October, the U.S. 
oil industry- was still quoting a price 
of S30 for West Texas intermediate. 
Currently, prices range from $29 
among many major oil-producing 
companies to a low of $25.90 by 
companies that predominantly re-- 
fine oil produced by others. 

In the spot market West Texas 
Intermediate for February delivery 
was quoted Friday at $25.70 a barrel. 


‘End of package 
deal sale’ in Haifa 

By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The Soriano shoe store in 
central Rehov Herzl has given a 
novel and highly pertinent name to 
its end of season sale, which started 
yesterday. 

The store announced an "end of 
package deal sale.” offering reduc- 
tions of from 10 to 50 per cent on its 
winter shoes and boots. 

The gimmick quickly paid off and 
the shop was packed with customers. 
The store had earlier achieved fame 
of a sort when the daughter of the 
late President Anwar Sadat of Egypt 
shopped there when her father paid 
an official visit to Haifa in 1979. 

“I thought they would raise prices 
at the end of the deal, not lower 
them.” said one woman, who was 
simultaneously trying on a shoe and 
a boot. 


EEC needs ‘fewer 
talkers, more engineers’ 

ROME (Reuter). - Newlv-elected 
European Commission President 
Jacques Delors said here last week 
thar the 10-nation Community 
needed fewer orators and adminis- 
trators, and more engineers who 
could help rebuild the continent. ■ 

“Europe is sinking under the 
weight of flamboyant words,” he 
said. “Today it needs fewer orators 
and administrators, and more en- 
gineers who are capable of helping 
rebuild Europe.” 

The former French finance minis- 
ter told a news conference he and 
Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi 
fully agreed on the desirability of 
concluding negotiations for the 
admission of Spain and Portugal by 
June 30. 

Delors was consulting Jtaliah. gov- 
ernment leaders on the commis- 
sion's programme during Italy's six- 
month Community presidency, 
which has just begun . 
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Elderly couple strolling on Jerusalem's Ben Y ehnda mall. (Talby) 

Tug-of-war oyer pension bill 
between Nil and Knesset 


By IL AN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

In a clear attempt to influence the 
outcome of todav's session of the 
Knesset Labour and Social Affairs 
Committee, the Treasury yesterday 
announced it will consider withdraw- 
ing its support of the pending 
National Insurance Institute pension 
bill, if the committee makes any 
‘substantive" changes. 

The bill - co protea the benefits of 
some 230.000 Nil beneficiaries 
whose sole income is iheir Nil 
stipend - passed its first reading in 
the House three weeks ago and was 
referred to committee. There, in the 
words of a senior Nil official, it 
became bogged down under the 
good intentions of committee mem- 
bers who want to increase the prop- 
osed benefits. 

But the Treasury is adamantly 
opposed to any increase in the cost of 
the legislation. Following an un- 
eqmvocal statement to die Nil to that 
effect, the Treasury publicly warned 
it would withdraw the bill and let the 
benefits be paid according to the 
existing law. 


Nil officials yesterday expressed 
concern at the effect such a reversal 
might have on pensioners" incomes. 
For example, a pensioner who last 
month received about IS53.000. 
would get about IS46.000 in Janu- 
ary. a nominal drop of some 13 per 
cent. 

"The problem is that while some 
of the committee members have 
good intentions, just the opposite 
might well be achieved.” a senior 
NIT official said. The Nil is not 
pleased with the Treasury threat and 
hopes it will not have a boomerang 
effect on the committee, the source 
added. 

+ 

But the NH is actually caught in a 
dilemma regarding the bill. On the 
one hand, it would welcome an in- 
crease in benefits beyond that en- 
visioned in the bill, if such a goal 
were possible under today's econo- 
mic conditions. On the other hand, 
the bill represents a careful com- 
promise worked out in months of 
negotiation with the Treasury and. 
as "such is probably the best the 
conditions allow. 


U.S. beats Japan in competitiveness 


GENEVA (Reuter). - The U.S. has 
displaced Japan as the most econo- 
mically competitive country in the 
world, according to a survey re- 
leased yesterday by the European 
Management Forum (EMF). a non- 
profit foundation. 

The survey, in its sixth annual 
edition, measured a variety of fac- 
tors. including economic dynamism, 
industrial efficiency, state interfer- 
ence in the economy and the availa- 
bility of capital. It . also assessed 
education levels of the workforce, 
motivation, innovation and political 
stability. 



ACROSS 

lHis famous son was a white 
man, nevertheless (6, 3. S) 

9 How John Dawkins res- 
ponded to Fagln's training 
( 8 ) 

10 In honesty it should be seen 
and not heard (5) 

12 Nothing hot about a Roman 
emperor (4) 

13 A highlight not confined to 
the Somerset town (6-4) 

15 YVho'd swallow this rubbishy 
food? Hogs, certainly (8) 

16 Untroubled 27 without the 
television commercial (6) 

IS Said to be swanlike, albeit 
a small seal (6) 

20 Having all the advantage 
could be indeed so (3-5) 

23 Digital disapproval (6, 4) 

24 Prejudice bowlers have to 
cope with (4) 

26 French currency — right 
hard one withal (5) 

27 Love song rendered these 
days in peaceful surround- 
ings (8) 

25 Recipients haven't a single 
reason for getting it (7, 7) 


DOWN 

2 Such an ugly beast could be 
worth a thousand dollars (7) 

3 Mrs Reeve’s mate with a 
fluted collar (4) 

4 Revealing William Bowman 
story? (8) 

5 Presidential palace to which 
a Fenland diocese sub- 
scribes (6) 

6 Pansy’s peace of mind (10) 

7 Hectic activity the Pied 
Piper started? (3, 4) 

8 Land girl carrying on with 
a crook, perhaps (11) 

11 Type of craftsmen or vice 
versa (11) 

14 Meat loaf from the islets of 
Langerhans? (10) 

17 It comes down in the fall and 
blooms in the spring (8) 

19 Stick lettuce in for a source 
of energy (7) 

21 She heads a large number 
for the medico in the Irish 
Republic (7) 

22 Singular lati rated as most 
likely to succeed (4, 2). 

25 Fixed stake for mountain 
ascent (4) 


Jerusalem: Givant. 12 Haari. 633676. Balsam. 
SaJaii Eddin. 272315. Shu'afai. Shu'afat Road. 

810108. Dar Alda wa. Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Td Aviv: Yehuda Hamaccabi. 42 Yehuda 
Hamaccafri. 4J5198. Kupat Holim Lcumit, 4 
Hdlraan, 257221. 

PdahTlkva: War Ganim. Loharaci Hagctaoi. 
922741ft. 

Neianya: Kupat Holim Clalit. 31 Brodeiski. 
91 123. 

Haifa: Yavnc. 7 Jbn Sina. 6722SS. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics. E.N.T.). 
Hadassah E.K. (internal. surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology). Misgav Ladach. (obsteiricsl. 
Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery ). 
Netanya: Laniadp (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 


Hadcra 22333 
Haifa '512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Holon 803133 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOLRS FLIGHT' 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(muhi-lbte) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone jtuhi-- 
here (round the dock service).' ' 

Ashdod4I33J Jerusalem '5231 33 

Ashketon 23333 Kiron 354142/3 

Bat Yam *585555 Kiryat Shmooa *44334 

BeereheWa 7S333 Nahariya *923333 

Canniel *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 *Peuilj Tjkva 3231111 
Eilat 72333 Rehovot- 452333 

Hadcra 22333 . Rishon LcZioa 942333 

Haifa '512233 Safed 30333 

Hatzor 36333 Tel Aviv *2401 1 1 

Hofon 803133 Tiberias '901 1 1 

v Mobile Intensive Cam Unit (MICH) service 
in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most 


"Eran" - Mental Health First' Aid. T«L: Jen-' 
Salem 669911. Td Aviv 261111/2, Haffa'672222 
Beersheba 418111. netanya 3S3l6. 

For information on Battered Women Shelters 
call Family Violence Service - 0?- 23167!' 
235922 or any of the Rape Crists Centre or Bran 
hot lilies. 

Jerusalem Center for Drug Abuse and Misuse 
Intervention. Tel. 66382$, 663002. 

14 Bethlehem Rd. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 id moe parts of the reentry. In liberies 
Aal 924444, Kin at SfamMt 4444. 


More than two-thirds of the 302 
criteria came from statistics and the 
rest from an opinion poll of corpo- 
rate executives and leading econo- 
mic personalities. 

EMF said Japan, the long-time 
leader, slipped to third place behind 
the U.S. and Switzerland, also last 
year's number two. But Che margin 
separating them was very slim. 

West Germany was again in foqrth 
place, followed' by- Denmark,. 
Sweden, Canada, the Netherlands, • 
Norway and Finland.' Britain came 
in 14th and France 19th. 


Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS2415 par line including VAT. Inser- 
tion every day of the month costs 
IS48,300 per fine including VAT, per 
month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad Museum Opening Exhibition: Lea Nikel. 
Paintings 1950-1984. ContiindQ( Exhibitions: 
City Coins of Erciz Ykrael and the D eta polls 
in the Roman Period. African Art. Vanished 
World: Roman Vishniac, photographs; Perma- 
nent Exhibition of Miniature Rooms. Meet the 
Israeli Artist, for children. Photography (Psley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). Eliahu 
Gat. landscape paintings. Permanent collec- 
tion of Judaica. Art and Archaeology. Rock- 
rWhr Museum: Egypt - the other tide of the 
River - funerary objects. Tkbo Home, works 
by Anna Ticho. Hanukka lamps, library and 
garden cafe. 

visiting hours: Main Museum: I03,m.-5p,in. 
At 11: Guided tour in English. 3.30: Children's 
film. “The Aristocais." 8.30: Concert. Joseph 
Tal Presents Beethoven, with New Jerusalem 
Quartet. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH -Guided tour of ail installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. ★ Information, reservations: 
02-416333. 02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Toon in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Gival Ram Campos. 
Buses 9 and 28. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the- 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Boses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further details: 
Tel. 02-882819. 

A MIT WOMEN (formerly American MbracM 
Women). Free Morning Touts - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

Tel Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td Aviv Museum Opening Exhibition: Silent- 
scapes. Paul Caponigro. photographs (15. 1 at 8 
p.m.l. Conti mring Exhibitions: Zaritsky. a Re- 
trospective. Yulia Lipchitz photographic 
works. Helena RnMutido PffriBoa Exhibition: 
Two years 1983-84. Israeli An - Qualities 
Accumulated. Visiting Honrs. Td Aviv 
Museum: Sun.-Tbur. 10-2; 5-9. Fri. dosed. Sat. 
11-2: 7-10. Helena Rubinstein Pavfihxi: Sun.- 
Thnr. 10-J: 5-7. Fri. dosed. Sat. 11-2. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
AMIT WOMEN (formerly American MbracM 
Women i. Free Morning Tours - Tel Aviv. Tel. 

220187. 233154. * 

WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939: Jerusalem. 226060: Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN - HA'AMAT. Morn mg 
tours. Reservations: Tel Avh\ 256096. 

Haifa 

What's On b HdOu fial 84440848. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

I Authors 


5 Govern 
S Piece of verse 
9 Zealot 


12 Auger 

13 Flood 

14 Pester 


JBJM 


10 Dry voices (anagj 17 Fruit 

18 Stamp-collecting 

20 Overs producing 

do runs 

21 Additional 

23 Board game 

24 Highly strung 
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2 Clinging plant 


4 Endure 

5 Liquefied 
8 Complex 
7 Core 

11 Game for one 
13 Full of energy 

15 Unpaid performer 

16 Ex-Prime Minister 

18 Squeeze 

19 Irish poet 
iFalr 


Yesterday’s Solutions 
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Bv JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION - Since last year my 
bank charged me safekeeping fees for 
bank shares which have become part 
of a “savings scheme.*’ Other sav- 
ings schemes are held by the bank 
free of charge- Is this fair? 

ANSWER - Ic seems to me that 
securities which are for all practical 
purposes “frozen" should not be 
subject to safekeeping charges. This 
extends to compulsory government 
loans as well as to bank shares part of 
the "arrangement." which are lock- 
ed up for two to six years. 

Apparently the pressure to do 
away with these charges induced the 
banks recently to cancel them for 
senior citizens, who have qualified 
for the two-year scheme ending 
October. 1985. As from rhe last 
quarter of 1984 they will not be 
charged any fees. 

QUESTION - 1 have signed a form 
letting the telephone company send 
my monthly bill directly to the bank 
for paymeoL This seemed like a 
convenient way of settling my bill, 
until I realized that what used to be a 
free service on the part of the bank is 
now being charged for. Being natur- 
ally lazy. I continued this practice 
until I was advised by Bezek that my 
current bill was 151,200, 000 . My 
average bill is about 157,000. What 
should I do.? 

ANSWER - 1 am glad you asked that 
question, because I happen to be in 
the same situation. Though I really 
do not know how it will end. I am 
prepared to give you the benefit of 
my advice. If you are a Tei Aviv 
resident, the first thing you do is go 
to Bezek headquarters on Haifa 
Road, and proceed to the fourth 
floor where such complaints are 
dealt with. Tell the clerk that you 
would not like to have your bank 
automatically pay out this sum. 
which you are sure is not correct. 
The clerk should agree that you 


cancel the payment instructions for 
this payment alone, while (he com- 
pany will check the amount winch 
vou'consKfer erroneous. 

QUESTION - My father passed 
away recently and left his estate to mi 
mother and myself. The estate in- 
cluded bank shares which have been 
placed in a two-year savings scheme, 
since my father was a “senior 
citizen” in October 1983. What is mj 
mother's and my position regarding 
this part of the legacy? 

ANSWER - The mo-year bank 
shares savings schemes mature at the 
end of October J985. In the case of 
the death of the owner, the shares go 
to the heirs and will be paid out on 
request when they fall due. 

QUESTION - When monies in a 
pension scheme become available to 
the owner, when is the best time to 
withdraw them? 

.ANSWER - Request ihe funds to be 
paid on the first day of the next 
month. This will minimize loss due 
to linkage. There is a possibility rh,ii 
the Knesset will pass a law to the 
effect rhat nearly no loss will be 
suffered due to losing n month be- 
rween the date of payment r.nd the 
actual receipt of the money. 


SWEDEN. - Foreign Trade Minister 
Mats Hellstroem of Sweden arris ed 
in Amman yesterday to explore 
prospects for cooperation under Jor- 
dan's new five-year development 
plan to be launched next year. 
Sweden and Jordan signed an econo- 
mic and technical cooperation 
agreement in October I9S3. 

PHONE CALLS. - Two Air Force 
soldiers were convicted yesterday of 
making personal phone calls abroad 
from aphone on their base. One was 
sentenced to four months in jail and 
the other to one month. 



EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts; 15.00 No Secrets 
15-20 Pinocchio (part 15) 16.00 Pirt 
Goriot by Balzac (part 1) 17.00 A New 
Evening - live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

1 7.30 Kites -programme for 8-12 year okb 

18.00 DifT rent Strokes: Tonsils 
AJRABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trailer 

18.35 Sport 
19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume ' at 

‘ 20.00 wtih a ne^V6uhdtip' > ‘‘ ’ * 

1 21X02 Love Boait •• 

20.50 Beauty Spot- tips for hikes and trips 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21. 30 Talk by Buma Shavh 

21.35 Tom. Dick and Harriet - British 
comedy series: Baby Blues 

22. 00 This Is the Time 

22J0 Bergerac. Part 3 of a (0-part BBC 
detective serial, starring John Nettles. 
Ccdk Paoli and Terence Alexander Un- 
lucky Dip 
23.45 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17 JO Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.00 
News in French 19.30 News in Hebrew 

20.00 News in Arabic 20.30 Maggie 
firiggs21.00 Health Beat 22.00 News fit 
English 22. 15 The Yellow Rose 
MIDDLE EAST TV (From T. A. north): 

13.00 Insight E3.30 Another Life 14.00700 
Club 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 Afternoon 
Movie 16.30 Spideman 17.00 Popeye - 

17.30 Soper Book 18.00 Bonanza 19.00 
Patrol Boat 20.00 Another Life 20 JO News 

21.00 Happy Days 21.30 Monday Night 
Football 23 JO 700 dub 24.00 News Up- 
date 00.30 Eventide 


Fincra-Edsio Elhandcro: Three of Two 
19.05 Handel: Water Musk Sinrc (Mal- 
colm); Haydn: Piano Concerto in E-flJt 
major (Murray Pcrahia); Schubert: Tno 
version of the Song. Der Hirr auf dem 
Fclsen. for Viola. Clarinet and Piano; 
Brahms; Licbcsliedor Waltzes; Faurc: 
Suite from Masques C c Danse* 

20.30 The Saarland Symphony Orchestra . 
Jan Kura conducting: with Mira Zakai..tlio 
- Brahms: Tragic Overture. On NT; 
Mahler: Kindcr-Totenlicdcr; Tchaikovs- 
ky. Symphony No. ft. Op. 74: Schnittke: 
Requiem 

23.00 Jazz Improvisations 

First Programme . . . 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Morning Concert (from Voice of 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter - live family magazine 
10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11. 10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 

12.05 Sephardi songs 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religion Programme 
1 7. 12 Jewish Ideas' 

17 JO Everyman’s University 

18.10 Hebrew songs 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion ot' the 
Week 

19 JO Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Night Connection 


ON THE AIR 


.Voice of Marie 

6.02 Morning Tunes 

7.07 Andre De touche: Foundations, suite 
for orchestra 

7.30 Bach: Flute Sonata in B minor 
(Nicolct. Richter); Boccherini: Sinfonia: 
Mozart; Divertimento No. 17: Beethoven: 
Romans: No. -2. Op. 50 (Suk): Saint- 
Sacns: Variations for Two Pianos on a 
Theme by Beethoven (Eden. Tamir): 
Poulenc: French Suite 

9.30 Glazunov; Saxophone Concerto. Op. 
109: Stravinsky: Petrushka, ballet suite; 
Paganini: Ouartei: Chopin: Piano Concer- 
to No. 2 (Claudio Arrau. Inball. Faurc: 
Violin Sonata No. 1. Op. 13 (Zukennan. 
Neiknig); Franck: Psyche 

12.00 Bartok: Excerpts from Microcosmos 
(Ora Rot cm); Mahler: Movement for 
Piano Quo net (Cantilena): Schubert: 
Sonata in A minor (Zebaria Plavin) 

13.05 Musical Greetings 

15.00 Words and Music in the Traditions of 
Israeli Communities (pan 3) 

15.30 Youth Conccn - The Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Shalom Ronli-Riklis 
conducting- Stravinsky: Hisioiredusoldat 

16.30 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra. Gary Benini conducting: Rudolf 
Buch binder, piano - Beethoven: Leonorc 
No. 3: Schumann: Piano Concerto: Oc- 
docn Panes: Paths. Elegy for Symphony 
Orchestra: Mussorgsky: Scene from The 
Fair of Sorochinsk 

18.00 Musrca Viva - Festival of Electro- 
Accoustic Music - Tim Shuster: The 
Radio-Transistor of Si. Narcissus: Juan 


CINEMAS 


DreaxB*25 Tolerate, Z* Stud. fioWNi 

I Gourd, 2 OnL * Opgo*®* 5 Betewe. 
8 IrffisraHee, 7 Grandee, t nod. 1* 
NUnHaiL u Armreat, U supra. 

II Ardeit. IS Hide, a Famed, 2 * 


JERUSALEM 4, 7, 9 

Edeux Missing in Action; Edbcn: Woman in 
Red; KHn Broadway Danny Rose; Mhchdk 
Carmen 6.30. 9; Orgll: Lassiter; Orion: Ghost- 
busters: Onne Electric Dreams: Ram Beyond 
the Walls; Semadan Erendira 7.15.9.15; Chto 
nmOne Staging in ibe Ram 6; Manhattan 7 . 45 ; 
Moscow on the Hudson 9 JO; Brit Agnrat 
Supergirl 3; Promomo di Donna 9.15; Israel 
Museum: The Aristocais 3 JO; Clnanatheqae: 
Toro Curtain 7; The Wild Bunch 7; La Grande 
Illusion 9.15; The Mystery of Kasper Hauser 

9 JO. 

TEL AVIV 438,7.15 , 9 JO 
ABeobyi Comeback: Ben-Yebnda: Woman in 
Red; Chen 1: Gremlins 4,40, 7 JO, 9.40: Chen 
2i Reuben Reuben 4.45, 7 JO, 9.40; y m 
Having it All 4 JO, 7 JO, 9 J5; Chen 4: Splash 
10.30, 1 JO, 4140, 7.25; Chen S: Tightrope 

10 JO, 1 JO, 4.40, 7 JO. 9.40; Onema One: Dr. 
Zhivago 4, 8; Own Two: One Flew Cfoer the 
Cuckoo 1 * Nest 4 JO. 7. 9 JO; Ddkd; Bachelor 
Party 7 JO, 9.30; Drive-In: Romancing the 
Stone 7.15, 9.30v5ex film, 12 midnight; Esther. 
Electric Dreams; Gat Canncn 3.30.6.30. 9J0; 
Gordon: 1984 4.45. 7.20. 9.35; Hod: Top See- 
ret; Lev I: Beyond the Walls 1,45, 4.45. 7.15, 
PJ0; Lev IL- Duty Free Marriage 1.45. J, 7 JO, 
9.40; Lhtwr: The Shock; Maxim- Stripes; Mag. 
<raM: Ghost Busters: Oriy: The Bounty; Paris: 


Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6.53 Green Light -drivers' corner 

7.00 This Morning - newsmagazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michacli 

10.10 All Shades of the Network- morning 
magazine 

12.10 Open Line- news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazit 

15.05 Magic Momcn ts - favourite old son gs 

16. 10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

17.30 Of Men and figures 

18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18. 45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 

19.30 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 
23-05 Treasure Hunt 

Army 

6.10 Morning Sounds 

6.30 University on the Air 

12 1 IT 07 ". - h Alex Amid 

0 .U 6 Moraine Newsreel 

110 iSlfe“ ,rilh *7™“* busman 

15.05 Time Out 

16.M Four in tire Afternoon 

17.05 Eveiung Newsreel 

9 us “ nd , Dcrcn « Magazine 

20 0? rvEf T £SB r “ musi ' c magazine 

'S S 5f" Hil P:iradc 

-TV Newsreel 


jry. m Action ; Tel Asiv Museaq 

Los Santo s foocentcs 4.30, 7 in o vi. 3 ^/", 
Pans. 1 exa»4. 6.45, 9 JO. Z “ <w 

Haifa 4, 6 ^ 5, 9 


RAMATGAN 

Greystoke 4.30, 7 . 1 *i g in- 
woman m Red 7 15 n V ' 

4 JO, 7.15. 9Jfl- r£‘ O^Cre 

** 7 > 9 ^° <s«!> s : 

HERXuya 

7- '*■ VO (Mon. 

holon 

Beyond the Wads 7.15 0 -m. « 
Woman m Red 7. IS . 

Rat yam 

Ate ‘*W= Missing in A «io n 4.30. 7. 15.9^ 
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.LONDON (Reuter). - With sterling 
sliding rapidly on foreign exchanges, 
the British are for the first time 
facing the prospect that the pound 
may. soon be worth less than the 
dollar. 

■ The pound, which 35 years ago 
could buy four U.S. dollars, touched 
a record low last week of less than 
*$1.13 and many market dealers be- 
■lieve that the traumatic day when the 
'two currencies are at parity may not 
■be far off. 

• Bookmakers have started quoting 
odds on when it will happen and 
dealers on the exchanges are sup- 
, posed to be planning “parity par- 
ties" to mark the 'occasion. 

. The experts say the pound's 
‘ chances of escaping such humiliation 
rest largely with oil prices. As the 
only major oil-exporting industrial - 
Tized country. Britain depends heavi- 
,ly on its. North Sea oil revenue, 
which reached £12 billion (now $13.6 
b.) in 1984, to balance its budget. A 
'collapse in the oil market would send 
sterling spinning down. 

But if world oil prices do not 
•slump.. the pound could well recover 
; some of the ground it has lost and the 
arrival of parity might be postponed, 
•they say. 

The story of how a mighty curren- 
cy’ fell so low parallels the decline of 
British power and the rise of the 
T United States. 

* Before World War I, when the 


British empire girdled the globe, 
sterling reigned supreme in world 
trade. Its value was linked to gold 
and in 1914 it traded at a steady five 
dollar;. 

After two world wars and a de- 
pression it had slipped to $4 and 
Britain had decisively surrendered 
its economic and military world 
dominance to the United States, 

In 1949, with the post-war eco- 
nomy struggling and British goods 
unable to compete abroad, the re- 
forming Labour Party government 
of Clement Attlee slashed the 
pound’s exchange value by 30 per 
tent, to $2.80, the most drastic tum- 
ble in the currency's history. 

Drastic as it was, that devaluation 


launched sterling on a long period of 
stability, surviving unchanged for 18 
years within the Bretton Woods in- 
ternational financial system, despite 
the continuing relative decline of the 
national economy. 

When the next sterling devalua- 
tion came, amid another trade crisis 
in 1967. it rocked the world financial 
order, ended the era of stable for- 
eign ■ exchanges and ultimately freed 
the pound to sink ever lower against 
the dollar. 

The 1967 devaluation cut the 
pound to S2.40 and helped set off a 
wave of currency crises elsewhere. 

In 1972. as the turmoil continued. 
Britain abandoned a fixed exchange 
rate and four years later the pound 


Thatcher would prop up £ 


LONDON (AP). - Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher and her govern- 
ment have not abandoned the Brit- 
ish pound and will “respond approp- 
riately” to any more sharp drops in 
its value, au authoritative govern- 
ment source said Sunday. 

The assertion followed reports in 
two British newspapers that the 
Conservative premier and her chief 
fiscal adviser. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Nigel Lawson, were pre- 
pared to let the pound slide to parity 
with the U.S. dollar. 

In London Friday, the pound - 
underpressure from falling oil prices 


- plunged to a record low in Europe 
of S1.122S5. Later, in New York, it 
hit an all-time low of SI . I1S5. 

London's Sunday Times nn d Sun- 
day Telegraph quoted unidentified 
official sources as insisting Britain's 
currency reserves would not be used 
ro defend sterling against the dollar. 

However, an authoritative gov- 
ernment source contacted by the 
Associated Press on Sunday said: 
“To suggest that the Prime Minister 
and the chancellor are indifferent to 
what's happening on the exchange 
markets would be wrong. Obviously 
they are concerned." 


slumped below S2 for the first time, 
hitting a low of SI .56. 

North Sea Oil. arriving as ii did at 
a time of world oil shortages, gave 
the pound its only significant post- 
war boost, liftine it to S2.45 in late 
I9S0. 

But shortage turned to glut and 
the dollar, backed by a strong U.S. 
economy and high interest rates, 
started a new and relenrlessrise. The 
pound plumbed $1 .60 two years ago. 
SI. 40 one year ago. SI. 30 six months 
ago and S 1. 1 3 this month . 

Will it go lower and reach parity? 

“It seems unthinkable, but it is no 
more impossible than a rate of SI. 20 
was a few months ago." - said David 
Sawyer, an analyst at Barclays Bank. 

David Kern, chief economist at 
National Westminster Bank, thinks 
the psychological breakthrough has 
already been made, simply because 
people are ready to talk about par- 
ity. 

Kern thought the pound would 
recover before it hit parity, a view 
shared by several other economists. 
Most agreed, however, that the suc- 
cess or failure of oil-producing coun- 
tries. and particularly Opec. in shor- 
ing up oil prices this year will prob- 
ably be critical in the long term. 

In economic terms." a weaker 
pound has advantages, making Brit- 
ish goods cheaper on foreign mar- 
kets and boosting the value of go\- 
ernment oil taxes, which are levied 
in dollars. 


Area shops observe freeze 
while keeping prices low 


> 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

■ Prices are lower across the board 
- in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
' according to the Ministry of Industry 

.ind Trade. 

Inspections by price freeze inspec- 
.turs showed not only lower prices in 
the administered areas, but also “an 
abundance of merchandise and a 
relaxed business atmosphere." 

In their 10.000 spot checks of area 
business establishments since the 
; price freeze went into effect on 

■ November 4, inspectors have found 
^ ihai “rhere is almost full awareness 


among businessmen of the import- 
ance of displaying retail prices, and 
the prohibition against selling goods 
for foreign currency." 

Nevertheless, says the ministry, 
“scores" of court complaints have 
been filed by inspectors against mer- 
chants who have foiled to exhibit 
prices. Besides fines meted out by 
the courts, a few suspended sent- 
ences have also been handed down. 

“As a result of these court ac- 
tions," says the ministry, “there has 
been a striking decrease during the 
past two weeks in the cases of over- 
charging or foilingto display prices." 


CLASSIFIEDS 

PERSONAL 

! i; !! , !l ! ! i <:li' ! i!!|!!!illi , i!!ii[!i!lii!!lli;il!l!llllll(llilllllll 

VISITOR’ Fur personal companion .(travel. 
' enicrummcntj. call: Tcl.‘ttM445DSr '*■ “ * 

(••■I 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TOP ENGLISH SECRETARIES, lekx, word 
ssoroper ~ ” ** 

1. =03 I 

03-234440.03-232667. 


processor operators), typists. Koafa Adam POT J 
sonnel. 203 Dizengoff §t.,. Td ,Aw. Td, 


:■ i;:H!:;i’!H:i!ihi!iii!llii!llll!llllll!llli:illllllinilt!lllll! 

BEAUTIFUL, HARDLY WORN lady's 
mk Je picket for sale, size 38. Td. 02-720391. 

SERVICES 

VACUUM CL FANE RS. microwave ovens - 
repjirv Sales and trade-in. Domestic and in- 
dustrial. Wc rent carpet shampooing machines. 
Frank Shilo. 61 Herzog. Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 



BENNY BAND. South African cabinet mak- 
c: painter, fioa-r waxing and furniture repairs. 
Tel. U52-3294M (after 5 p.m.J 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

!l!il!ll!ilIIIIil!!!llll!llll!lllllIIII|[|IIIIIIIM 

EDITOR - PROOFREADER. Experienced. 
Excellent references. Available immediately. 
Td. 533681 (evenings): 02-635271 (days, mes- 
sages). 


INT’L SHIPPING 

lIHlIlllllIlillllillllllllllllilllilllllllliilllElllllilllliliH 

E.D.S. INTERNATIONAL TRANS- 
PORTATION Ltd. Household goods, person- 
al effects shipped worldwide. Door-to-door 
service. Tel Aviv. 68 Hamasger.St-. 3rd floor. 
TeL 03-338764. 




The Jerusalem Post Advertising Dept., 
Jerusalem 

requires a 


CLERK 


Requirements: 

• Mother tongue English _ 

• Accurate English touch typing and basic office skills 

• Hebrew: fluency in speaking; ability to read 

• To work alternating shifts (morning - ev ening ) 

Full-time position. 6 day week. 

For appointment, contact Wayne, TeL 02-528181, ext. 233, 
between 10 ajn. and 12L30 pjn_ today, 

Monday, January 14 only.' 


ADI 16-1 6-W1 


Notice to Our Readers 

All advertisements published in this newspaper giving prices in 
dollars are inserted on the sole responsibility, of the advertiser. 


X 1 


k 


■i 


"DOLLAR PAZ” AND ' EURO PAZ" PRICES 


[' FOR 131-85 : 


CURRENCY BASKET 


DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ*, 1 UNIT 
suit 


PURCHASE 


1944.5912 

2971-2868 

643.7918 


1968.8546 

2097.1311 

6514246 


FOREIGN’ CURB 


ENCY EXCHANGE RATES 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


US A 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KRCNA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 

dollar 
dollar 

RAND 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
URE 1000 
YEN 1000 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS] 


PURCHASE, SALEi 


65S.9SSS 
745.3163 
2QS.5712 
6S.V759 
IS4.9763 
249.2393 
.72.7360 
71.9655 
5 S -2583 
99.4850 
498.8182 
541. ££64 
301.3555 
104-2373 
297.2434 
339.3176 
260.2641 


667.2112 

754.6159 

211.4774 

69.0266 

187.2874 

2523492 

73.6436 

72.3633 

58.9852 

100.7263 

505-0*22 

548.6478 

305.1157 

105.5380 

300.9523 

343.5514 

263.5115 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE, SALE 


653.1500 676.3600 
738.7100 764.9600 
207.0200 2143800 
65.2000 69.9700 
1 S3 J400 139.8600 
247.0300 2553100 
71.1500 74.6500 
70.4i.B0 73.8600 
56.990059.7900 
973200 102-1100 
490.4400 511.9700 
517.7500 561.1800 
253.8800 322.2900 

294.6000 3O5.OS0O 
321.1700 348.2600 
257,9500 267.1200 


by UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 


The checkered success record 
of Arab banks in New York 


NEW YORK (JTA). - There are 
more than 20 Arab banks presently 
doing business in New York, com- 
pared to only one four years ago. 
While some are making profit, 
others have encountered difficulties 
in the fiercely competitive market at 
a time when their Middle East base is 
experiencing a decline in oil prices. 

According to Nicholas Kristof. 
writing in the New York Times of 
December 10. 1984, several analysts 
believe that some of the institutions 
that flooded into New York in the 
last few years will end up trickling 
out, the poorer for the experience. 

What the Arab banks seem to be 
marketing, was their special know- 
ledge of the Middle East, which 
should appeal to American com- 
panies doing business in that region. 
The largestof them, and the first to 
come to New York - in 1976 - is the 
UBAF Arab American Bank, which 
in late 1984-had assets of $1.2 billion. 

Xnstb’f reported, >tfrks 
"with American Exporters seeking 
Arab markets. It finances trade, 
arranges joint venmres, and seeks 
deposits from corporations. That 
strategy produced a profit for the 
bank of $4.5 million for the first nine 
months of 1984. 

The Bank Audi, of Lebanon, a 
relative newcomer that has gone 
after deposits from' wealthy 
Lebanese Americans, earned a pro- 
fit of $35 ,000 in its first seven months 
of operations, through December. 

1983. It is expected to report net 
earnings of more than $300,000 for 

1984. 

The influx of Arab banks was 


made possible by the International 
Banking Act of 1978. which sus- 
pended the reciprocity requirement 
to get a Federal bank charter. Before 
then, an .Arab bank could not get a 
Federal licence unless American 
banks were allowed to operate in the 
Arab country. Reciprocity remained 
a requirement to get a New York 
State charter, until New York re- 
pealed the rule last autumn. 

Although it is New York that has 
attracted virtually all of the Arab 
banks that have come to the U.S.. 
one chose Washington. D.C. and 
another established a branch in 
Texas. 

Kristof observed that avoiding 
politics and religion is a particularly 
sensitive point because of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The banks would get 
into trouble in their home countries 
if. for example, they invested in 
Israeli companies. But they would 
get into trouble with American au- 
thorities if 'they 'discriminated 
against Israel. The problem seems 
not to have arisen much, because 
most Arab banks aim only to serve 
Arabs and American corporations 
doing business in Arab countries. 


Ackerstein reports an adjusted 
profit of IS69.9m. for the six-month 
period ending September 30. 1984. 
compared to an adjusted profit of 
ISi82.9m. for the same period in 
1983. 

Gilboa bonds, series 6108. will pay 
an annual interest rare of 9 per cent 
for the period from January 12 
through July 11. 19S5. The interest 
paid will be 4.5 per cent. 



The Israel Guide 
to Non-Profit and 
Volunteer Social Services 


GIVING 

WISELY 


w 


Giving Wisely is the only 
comprehensive guide to non- 
profit and volunteer social 
services in Israel. It presents 
detailed profiles of nearly 400 
Israeli organizations, indexed 
alphabetically, with historical, 
financial and operational facts 
about each one. Giving Wisely 
provides the information and 
advice you need to make 
intelligent choices in supporting 
Israeli organizations, with 
donations, or volunteer work. 
Author Eliezer O. Jaffe is 
Professor of Social Welfare at 
the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Published by Koran, 
soft cover, 656 pages. 



Avaflabl* from: The Jerusalem PogL POB 

8i; Jerusalem Biooa 

or eaD 02-528181 ext 2S8 
PWCE: IS 1 1,250 (Including VAT.) 
Prive valid until Jan 31, 19 ® 
in accordance with 
price freeze regulations 

of Nov. 2. 1984. 


• — m 

*S STRICTLY 
kosher 
/Jr AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv — 
Jerusalem — Beers heba area. 

Prices Include delivery. 

Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Kehovot. 

7 Rahov Hagra, KEHOVOT. 

TeL 08-476349 


JERUSALEM: TeL 02-882844 
PBTAHTXKVA: TeL 03-8221139 
: TeL 057 -416838 , 
067-37072 


C«hmm 


iaAmi 

IwRWl 




Nil 


CUT 

GOTO 

| 

t 

l 

& PASTE & 
THE SHOW! 

l | 

The next letters) will appear in 
the next Issue of 
The Jerusalem Post 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 

11.1^5 

INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 

USS 1.1265/1.1275 

DM 3.1471*'.;. 1490 

Dutch G 3.5530.3.5560 

Swiss FR 2.6390/2.6420 

Belgian Con 63.0Q,''63.05 

French FR . 9.9550/9.6650 

Italian Ure 1938.00/1941.00 

Yen 253.WV253.75 

USS • O^fia-O-STTO 

|wr£ 
perS 
per S 

perS 
pcrS 
per 5 
perS 
per S 
per SDR 

GOLKS304.25 


FORWARD RATES: 

i£ Sw.m,S 

DM/S 

limn: 1.124153 2.6J1A30 

3mov 1 12P1.T4 2 6155'91 

111557ft 2 5fisal e 

3.1399/24 
? 125S-S3 
3 100232 

Supplied by 

ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 


47 ‘buyers only’ in boom market 


TEL AVIV. - A wave of buying hit 
the share market yesterday, causing 
the General Share index to rise by 
l.S per cent. However, since the rise 
in "arrangement" shares was only 
0.-t] per cent, most of the rise was in 
the "free" shares, which rose by 4.76 
per cent. But within certain categor- 
ies. such as investment companies, 
which rose by 7.95 percent, the hike 
was much greater. In the sub categ- 
ory of industrial investments, the 
gain was 9.7 per cent. 

Some 330 shares rose in price, 
while onlv 51 fell. The turnover, at 
IS2.109m. was much higher than on 
previous days. There were 47 buyers 

only. 

Concurrently, the price of many 
index-linked bonds fell, often by up 
to 4.5 per cent. Many of the falls 
were concentrated in the double op- 
tions. down by 1.34 per cent, and 4 
per cent fully linked, down by 0.42 
per cent. Others, such as 8(1 per cent 
linked even rose a bit. by 0.63 per 
cent. The overall effect was that the 
bond index even rose, if only slight- 
ly. by 0.07 per cent. 

However, if the general index of 
index-linked, which was 99.29 per 
cent yesterday, is compared to the 
general index of shares, which was 
107.63 per cent, it can be seen that 
since the beginning of the year 
index-linked bonds failed to keep up 
even with inflation (small as it was), 
while shares rose by an average of 
about half a per cent a day. 

Financial circles have several ex- 
planations for this phenomenon. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By MACABEE DEAN 


One financial consultant said that 
index-linked bonds were failing for 
several weeks following rumours 
that the government would no lon- 
ger support their price. "Even if this 
rumour is not true, it has psycholo- 
gical effects, as does another 
rumour, that under the second pack- 
age deal part of the cost-of-living 
allowance will be neuiralteed." he 
said. "This rumour is also likely to 
cause investors to move out of index- 
linked bonds." 

Moreover, the December index to 
be published tomorrow is expected 
to be very low. AH those persons 
who can redeem their provident 
funds, their advanced training funds 
and their savings schemes, are doing 
so. 

The reason is simple. They will 
lose very little on account of infla- 
tion. In a month in which the cost-of- 
living index is high, let us say 20 per 
cent, they lose substantial amounts - 
perhaps all the interest they earned 
for years. 

All this, plus the low interest 
rares. has caused an influx of funds 
into the share market. One financial 
source, however, warned that this 
flow of funds from one sector to 
another was almost exclusively due 
to moves by the mutual and provi- 


dent hinds. “The general public is 
only nibbling al the stock market - so 
far." 

Another source pointed out (hat 
the "market rose before the last 
package deal, evidently it is about to 
repeat the performance." 

Announcements 

Ata (in receivership) announces 
that the 137/16 per cent interest 
payment on the $4 million bonds. 
1984-1991. which falls due on Janu- 
ary 15. will be waived. 
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- 

- 
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— 

— 
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97 
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Kessar’s good or bad idea? 

HISTADRUT Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar has tried to 
come up with a constructive proposal to ease the transition 
from Package Deal I to Package Deal II, by reducing the fiscal 
burden of the subsidies on basic goods and services. He has 
suggested that the government be free to cut the subsidies, and 
that the resulting direct price increases be excluded from the 
calculation of the cost-of-living allowance. 

The compensation wage earners would receive for these 
price increases would, instead, be a flat sum, equal for all. 

But when Mr. Kessar’s proposal was presented in the media 
as “an offer to exclude the price increases from the consumer 
price index.” there was only ambiguity. Some went so far as to 
claim that the biggest gain to the government from this act of 
“delinking” would be to reduce the government’s index-linked 
obligations. 

The results of these reports which Histadrut sources 
apparently fostered were not late in coming: the prices of 
index-linked bonds took a nosedive on the stock exchange 
yesterday. It remains to be seen how -much of the cash thus 
realized went promptly into foreign currency. 

Now it should have been clear that there is no one who can 
tamper with the consumer price index. The measurement of 
prices, like all other statistics, is the exclusive province of the 
Government Statistician. The idea that Messrs. Kessar. Yit- 
zhak Moda'i and Eli Hurvitz could agree between them what 
the price index would, and would not. reflect is absurd. 

Equally absurd is the idea that the government could, by fiat, 
break the linkage of savings to the price index or. for that 
matter, to the foreign exchange rate. That linkage is anchored 
in contracts which generally even stipulate what alternative 
measure of prices is to be used if the Central Bureau of Statistics 
should, for some reason, cease to compile or publish the 
consumer price index. 

That would have been the case even if the 10th Knesset had 
not passed a law for the protection of savings. The existing 
system oflinkages may rightly be criticized as an impediment to 
breaking the inflationary spiral, but it has become well-nigh 
immutable by now. 

Any change in the present setup would require special 
legislation, and the repudiation of the law for the protection of 
savings. A case can be made for denying immunity from 
inflation to accumulated wealth when current income is de- 
liberately being eroded. But while economic justice and 
long-term interest both decree equal treatment of current 
income and accumulated wealth, any government as dependent 
on mobilizing savings as ours could not dare to tamper with the 
linkage system now. 

It is a pity that the finance minister, as well as his partners to 
the package deal negotiations, did not come out immediately 
yesterday morning to scotch the reports. They were, apparent- 
ly. preoccupied with other matters, and the only correction 
yesterday came from Government Statistician Moshe Sikron. 
The flutter of panic on the stock exchange will probably subside 
today, but it could have been prevented in the first place. 

If Mr. Kessar’s proposal was meant to exclude certain price 
increases' from the cost-of-living allowance it would be an 
important concession by the Histadrut. But if, as Mr. Moda’i 
has now assumed, it was somehow also meant to involve the 
price index, then it is a non-starter. And the Histadrut peopte 
must go back to their drawing boards. 
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(Continued from Page One) 

They are not seeking a disciplined 
vote by all Likud ministers in line 
with their own views. 

Arens explained that the decision 
was too crucially important to be 
made subject to party-political disci- 
pline. Every minister, he said, was 
taking a stand on the merits as he saw 
them. No one - neither those advo- 
cating the withdrawal nor those 
opposing it - advanced their case 
with passion or profound conviction, 
since “all the alternatives are bad 
and no one can really discern what 
the future holds in store.” 

Levy said in his impassioned 
speech at the cabinet in support of 
Rabin's proposal that Lebanon is not 
an ideological issue nor a matter for 
inter-party rivalry. 

The Likud deputy premier railed 
against any attempt to divide the 
cabinet - artificially, he insisted - 
into those who care more about 
security for the Galilee and those 
who care less. The entire cabinet is 
responsible for the security of the 
entire state. Levy said, and in the 
assumption of that responsibility, 
the position of the IDFs General 
Staff and all other security services 
"ought to be a weighty considera- 
tion.” 

Levy said he supported the Peace 
for Galilee War in the belief that 
Israel had to act to destroy the PLO’s 
infrastructure which threatened the 
north of the country. This was effec- 
tively done, and today the PLO was 
smashed militarily - and severely 
depleted in its political strength, as 
current analyses of West Bank de- 
velopments bear out. 

The deputy premier vigorously re- 
jected the idea floated yesterday of a 
permanent partial pullback. That, 
he said, would be to doom the IDF to 
an inevitable war of attrition, de- 
ployed as it would be between hos- 
tile Shi'ite populations to the north 
and to the south. 

Similarly. Levy opposed the no- 
tion of a compromise between those 
supporting and those dissenting 
from the withdrawal proposal as 
tabled by Rabin. This was not an 
issue on which to seek a comprom- 
ise. he argued. 

To those who insisted on a deal 
with Lebanon at any price. Levy said 
flatly that there was no one" with 
whom to conclude any deal, “and if 
we did sign a paper it would be worth 
- in light of past experience - pre- 
cisely nothing...” 

The deputy 1 premier also opposed 
a deal with the UN - this despite 
Rabin's position that if the UN can 
mediate satisfactory security 
arrangements Israel will cooperate. 

To this end. UN Undersecretary- 
General Brian Urquhart will be 
flying into Israel tonight for talks 
with Rabin and other officials, be- 


fore going on to Beirut and Damas- 
cus. 

In Levy’s view, an arrangement 
involving the L(N would rob Israel of 
key security elements: the South 
Lebanese Army and the geographic- 
al zone it controls along The border. 

Levy stressed the IDFs renowned 
capacity for mobility and seizing the 
initiative, and contended that its 
present passive deployment in Leba- 
non. reacting to attacks rather than 
launching its own actions, runs con- 
trary to its best characteristics. 

The final vote may not be taken at 
the end of today's cabinet session 
since 13 ministers are to speak, and 
since Sharon has reportedly asked 
Peres to postpone the vote until he 
gets back from New York. 

The Chief of General Staff, Rav- 
Aluf Moshe Levy, spoke in total 
coordination with Rabin on the 
phased withdrawal proposal . Burg 
said it would be wise to decide for the 
time being solely on a move to 
withdraw from Sidon, rhus testing 
the water as it were, and to hold a 
further debate some weeks after 
that. 

Shas’s minister, Yitzhak Peretz 
(Interior) will probably vote in 
favour of the Rabin proposal. 

One Likud minister told The Post 
that even though the majority 
favouring Rabin would not be over- 
whelming. it would be clear enough 
to obviate subsequent recrimina- 
tions and arguments between the 
Likud and the Alignment. He said 
that Likud ministers realized when 
they first got together privately, to 
discuss likely reactions to the Rabin 
plan that the vote would not reflect a 

clear political cleavage between the 
two main blocs in the national unity 
coalition. 

After yesterday’s meeting, Peres, 
noting that the proceedings would be 
classified as proceedings of the Min- 
isterial Security Committee added a 
special plea to ministers to say no- 
thing to the media. He said publicity 
would not only be harmful but also 
prejudicial to the continuation of the 
withdrawal debate this afternoon. 

Kiryat Shraona mayor Prosper 
Azran cabled Peres his request to be 
informed what security guarantees 
would be given to Galilee residents 
after the withdrawal or deployment. 
In a separate cable to Shamir he 
asked that Galilee residents' opin- 
ions should be taken into account in 
the decision. 

“We feel we are going to be at the 
centre of a tragedy again if a un- 
ilateral withdrawal is decided 
upon.” he said. 

Ralleys against a unilateral with- 
drawal are to be held in Kiryat 
Shmona on Thursday. 


Economic legacy 
of Camp David 


Dry Bones 


ByELlAHU KANOVSKY 
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VOLUMES have been written ab- 
out Israel’s economic crisis, its 
causes, and proposed solutions. 
Rarely is any mention made of the 
crushing economic burden borne by 
Israel to this day. as a consequence 
of the Camp David Accords. Let me 
say at the outset that, in my view. if. 
as* we all hope, the agreement with 
Egypt prevents hostilities and saves 
lives, now and in future, this is a very 
great blessing. 

Egypt received, gratis, very valu- 
able assets, developed by Israel, in 
the Sinai Peninsula, especially the 
military bases, and the Alma oil 
field, while Israel was left with 
burdensome, long-term economic 
liabilities, which will be enumerated 
below. Many in Israel had hoped 
that economic relations with Egypt 
would rapidly develop, compensat- 
ing. in part, for its economic losses. 
In my studies (published by the Van 
Leer Jerusalem Foundation in I97S 
and in 1980). I expressed the view 
that the prospective gains from eco- 
nomic relations with Egypt would be 
minor, even in the absence of politic- 
al impediments, other than the pos- 
sibility that the agreement might 
allow Israel, as well as Egypt, to 
significantly reduce their huge milit- 
ary outlays. This has not come to 
pass. 

I am not privy to what transpired 
at Camp David, other than the pub- 
lished reports, which indicated that 
the Israeli delegation was under in- 
tense pressure to make concessions. 
However. I have the distinct im- 
pression that the Israeli leaders at 
Camp David had little understand- 
ing of the long-term consequences of 
the economic aspects of the agree- 
ment. 

The Alma oil field, which Israel 
had developed following its with- 
drawal from the Abu Rhodeis oil 
field in 1975. was producing about 
two million tons annually, about 
one-fourth of Israel’s oil consump- 
tion. There were very good pros- 
pects for continued growth in pro- 
duction. Moreover, the withdrawal 
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from the Alma oil field in 1979 was 
concurrent with the rapid escalation 
in world oil prices that followed the 
Iranian revolution. As a consequ- 
ence Israel’s fuel imports skyrock- 
eted from S775 million in 1978 to 
over S2 billion in 19S0 and again in 
1981. (All the figures are from Bank 
of Israel reports.) 

To put these figures into perspec- 
tive. U.S. grantsin I979-S1 averaged 
SI. 479 million per annum, as com- 
pared with SI. 046 million in 1978. 
The enormous increment in the oil 
bill greatly added to inflationary 
pressures and to the deterioration in 
the balance of payments. 

Egypt’s "concession" that it 
would sell to Israel two million tons 
per annum at market prices, was. 
and is. of dubious value. At their 
peak (the first quarter of 1981) 
Egyptian prices were about equal to 
or higher than the spot market prices 
where oil is readily available to any 
buyer. Since that time Egyptian 
prices have often exceeded spot mar- 
ket prices. Fortunately, there has 
been a radical change in world oil 
markets since 19S1. and Israel’s pay- 
ments for fuel imports significantly- 
dropped to SI. 6 billion in f9S3. and I 
surmise that they were even lower in 
I9S4. I anticipate now. as I have 
during the past few years, that oil 
prices will continue to decline. 

While the burden of oil imports is 
diminishing, the burden of interest 
payments on loans from the U.S. 
Government taken as a consequence 
of Camp David is rising, and will 
continue for many years. Loans from 
the U.S. Government received dur- 
ing and after the Yom Kippur war 
were given at low rates of interest. 
Thus Israel's loan repayments in 
1974 were $229 million, of which 
$155 million was on account of prin- 
cipal. and $74 million on account of 
interest, in 1978 loan repayments to 
the U.S. Government were $424 
million, of which $225 million was on 
account of principal, and $199 mil- 
lion on account of interest. Follow- 
ing the Camp David agreement, the 


loans were at very high rates of 
interesr. In 19S3 Israel’s loan repay- 
ments to the U.S. Government 
reached S927 million of which S772 
million (S3 per cent) was on account 
of interest, and only $155 million on 
account of principal. 

What is even more distressing is 
that even if no additional loanfc are 
received from the U.S. Government 
(i.e.. all future aid will be in the form 
of grants), the annua] interest pay- 
ments alone, on past loans, aside 
from principal, will be SSOO million 
or more per annum for the next 10 or 
15 years. 

A MAJOR pan of these most 
burdensome loans was a consequ- 
ence of the Camp David agreement. 
Not only had Israel handed over very 
valuable economic assets, without 
compensation, but it also had to 
undertake, from its own resources, 
the relocation of its armed forces to 
the Negev, as well as very- onerous 
loans to finance, in part, the two air 
bases built by American firms in the 
Negev, and other expenditures re- 
lated to the Camp David agreement. 

I hope that this is not" misinter- 
preted as an expression of ingrati- 
tude. Israelis have every reason to be 
grateful for American aid. However. 
Israel faces a most onerous military 
burden . which requires it to allocate 
15-16 per cent of its own resources 
(over and above total U.S. aid) to 
defence, in the decade since the 
Yom Kippur war. If one adds repay- 
ment of debts incurred on account of 
military' loans from the U.S.. the 
ratio rises to 20 per cent in recent 
years. By way of comparison, the 
U.S. defence budget is 6-7 per cent 
of its GNP: for the Nato countries in 
Europe the military budget is 
equivalent to about 4 per cent of 
their GNP: and in Japan, a meagre 1 - 
per cent. The small defence burdens 
of the Western European countries, 
and especially of Japan, arise from 
their defence’ treaties with the U.S. 
and their assurance of American 
protection from foreign aggression. 
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It makes good economic sense for 
a country to accept foreign loans for 
the expansion of its productive 
capacity and export potential. If the 
investment projects are selected 
wisely and implemented efficiently, 
the country’s export earnings will 
grow, and it will have the wherewith- 
al to repay the principal plus in- 
terest. and profit as well. However, 
for a country to accept loans of the 
kind undertaken after Camp David, 
especially if it is already bearing a 
crushing burden of defence, defies 
economic rationality, as well as any 
sense of equity. 

The $800 million in interest pay- 
ments to the U.S. Government 
annually for the next 10 or 15 years, 
is a terrible burden. The present 
government is talking of budgetary 
cuts on the order of $1.5 billion, and 
it will be an achievement if. in fact, 
half of that figure is realized. Even a 
budgetary cutback of $750 million 
will entail severe unemployment, 
additional hardships for the poorer 
groups in society, and much social 
unrest. We are already witnessing 
these developments. It is easy for 
economists, including this writer. 


and others, to advocate severe cuts 
in government expenditures. For the 
weaker elements in society the con* 
sequences will be heart-re ndinc> 
None should be envious of the poli- 
tical leaders who are charged with 
administering the bitter medicine. 

None of what 1 have said should be 
interpreted as justifying, as it were, 
the many sins of omission and com- 
mission in the economic realm on the 
part of past Israeli Governments. In 
order to face the challenges a basic 
restructuring of the economy is re- 
quired. Many economists have sug- 
gested various measures towards 
that end, and I could add a few of niv 
own. But a basic restructuring is a 
longer-term process. In the short run 
there is no visible alternative to 
drastic and painful budgetary cuts 
and lower real wages, with ail (heir . 
severe social effects. 

The economic legacy of Camp 
David has added significantly to this 
heavy burden. Recriminations about 
the past will not help solve the pre- 
sent crisis, but it is wise to put thing* . 
into proper perspective. 

Tke writer is chairman of the depart, 
mem of economics at Bar- flan University 


RELIGIOUS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - In your report of Tevet 11 
(January 4). “Rubinstein for religious 
radio station,” you wrote things 
which I did not say, but which your 
readers and the communications 
minister, as well as all interested 
parties, are likely to attribute to me 
because of the information I gave to 
your reporter at her request. 

This inaccurate story has already 
harmed Shiloh (Shidduret Israel Left 
Halacha - "Israel Radio According 
to the Halacha"), as well as the 
undersigned, and maybe also the 
Communications Minister. Profes- 
sor Amnon Rubinstein, and his staff, 
in connection with subjects raised in 
your report. 

Here is what I did and did not say 
to your reporter 

I did not say that the minister of 
communications was in favour of 
the Israel Radio Station According 
to Halacha, or of a religious radio 
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station (even though I wish that this 
were the case). I did not say, and it is 
not true, that he gave his written (or 
oral) blessing to it, and it is not true 
that he gave a promise of support to 
Shiloh. 

- As a matter of fact, in reply, to. a 
question of your reporter, I told her 
that I was quoting the words of the 
minister of communications in his 
letter to Shiloh, as follows: *‘I hope 
that, in the framework of the prop- 
osed law. you also will find satisfac- 
tion.” 

Immediately after this. I asked 
your reporter if she understood what 
I had said, and she answered in the 
affirmative. 

Afterwards. I added that I knew 
that the minister's adviser was sym- 
pathetic to our request for a religious 
radio station. Nothing further was 
said on the matter. 

AVRAHAM SHEINER. 
Jerusalem. Chairman . Shiloh 


DEFIANCE OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - As a typical western immig- 
rant. I have often complained about 
many aspects of Israeli society, from 
long lines and abusive, small-minded 
bureaucrats to petty politics and 
motorists with a death wish . There is 
no question that much in Israeli 
society is in need of overhaul. And in 
all the complaining, some of it justi- 
fied. some of it not. it is easy to lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. Yet. 
every now and again, something 
comes up to remind me of why we're 
here. 

I had such a reminder from your 
lead article on the rescue of Ethio- 
pian Jews (January 4). Given Israel's 
current crises of cosmic magnitude, 
this rescue operation is nothing less 
than outrageous fiscally, risky 
sociologically, and imperative 
Jewishly. But we have come to ex- 
pea exactly such action from the 
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Jewish State. While others debate 
endlessly over the best political ex- 
ploitation of refugees-, it is the State 
of Israel that searches its soul to find 
means of rescue despite the impossi- 
bility of the action. We expea the 
impossible of Israel. Indeed, the 
mere building of this country has 
itself been an ongoing defiance of 
the impossible. 

When I learn of aaions such as the 
rescue of the Ethiopian Jews, all the 
complaints pale before the renewed 
awareness that, by sealing in Israel. 
I am taking part in one of the most 
breathtaking enterprises in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

DAVID SILBERKLANC 
Jerusalem. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - 1 refer to Dr. M. Haddad's 
letter of January 9. "National Ser- 
vice for Arabs. ” If we are to encour- 
age the Arab population in Israel to 
do military or national service, bow 
about encouraging;. our .- "yeshiva 
population.” who do .no national 
service of any sort, to do some form 
of national service too? This service 
could take into consideration their 
studies, prayers and religious ritual, 
yet could be of great economic help 
to our country. 

Think how our economy could 
improve, if we had an “army” of 
national servicemen who could build 
hospitals, schools, roads and help 
man the many public institutions 
which are so short of manpower 
today. RUTHLIMOR 

Jerusalem. 

EXPENSIVE MEALS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - In these times of great 
economic- difficulty when we are all 
being asked to tighten our belts (and 
many of us are forced to anyway), I 
find it particularly galling that your 
Haim Shapiro can spend tens of 
thousands of shekels per month on 
expensive meals for himself and 
“companion.” A recent meal as re- 
ported in The Post of December 21, 
came to over IS26.000, 

Tel Aviv. /. SHAN AN 


CAMPUS WARS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - 1 refer to David Makovsky’s 
recent letter in which he discusses 
the provocative display, by the 
General Union of Palestine Students 
on the Arizona State University 
tampus, of a blue and white Israeli 
flag with a Nazi swastika in place of a 
Star of David. 

First, a minor correction: the 
Israel Action Committee never got 
quite as far as displaying a fund- 
raising thermometer to indicate the 
amount of money raised for Project 
Renewal for each day the poster was 
displayed. This was because the 
mere announcement of our. plan 
seemed to stop the Gups cold. They 
displayed their swastika exaaly once 
after we made public our plans to use 
it to raise money for Israel, and 
haven’t shown it since. 

There were also a couple of other 
factors which contributed to what we 
consider a successful resolution of 
this conflict: 

The relative absence of Kahanist- 
JDL activism on out campus, which 
allowed the IAC to make a unified, 
tightly disciplined, non-violent re- 
sponse to the provocation. 

A direct, public appeal for peace- 
ful dialogue in the form of an open 
letter from the IAC to the Gups in 
the ASU campus newspaper. We 


made our only precondition the re- : 
moval of the swastika, pointing out • 
that we had never desecrated the ‘ 
Palestinian flag. When the GUPS 
arrogantly spumed our overture! 
public opinion was significantly 
moved in our direction . 

The support our IAC received 
from Aipac. Israel's Consulate in 
Los Angeles, the North American 
Jewish Students’ Network, the 
Great Phoenix Jewish Federation, 
the Wujs and the ADF. 

Finally, and not least of all. our 
success in countering the GUPS pro- 
vocation and propaganda was due in 
large measure to the exceptional 
leadership ability of the IAC chair- 
man, the unstinting support of the 
Hillel rabbi and the enthusiastic (and 
at times angry) response of more 
Jewish students than I have ever 
seen involved in Zionist activism mi 
four years at ASU. 

ED SCHUBERT 

Tempe, Arizona. 


PENFRIENDS A 

CLAES JAGENSJO H 7 > of Tra- 
vagen 16, s-51500 Viskafors. 
Sweden, would like to correspond 
with young Israeli men or women in 
English or German. He is a student 
Of the sciences interested in photo- 
graphy. music, skiing and travelling. 
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